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Apprentice Course 
for Small Libraries 


Outlines of Lessons, Suggestions for Prac- 
tice Work, Study and Required Reading 


By the Faculty of the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (Mary E. Hazeltine, Mary 
F. Carpenter, Marion Humble, Helen Turvill). 


Cloth, 75c 


@ For the Librarian of the small library who is often too 
busy to give systematic instruction to an apprentice. 


@ For the librarian of the small library who does not have 
an apprentice, but who is seeking detailed instruction for 
herself. 


@ For the library school (especially the summer school) 
the basis of instruction for courses in library economy. 


PERIODICALS! 


Have you kept in touch with their many recent changes? 
Mr. Walter has and gives you the benefit. 


Periodicals for the Small Library 
By FRANK K. WALTER, Vice-Director of the New 
York State Library School 
° Paper 15c. Second edition, rewritten and enlarged 


@ Discusses nearly 90 general and technical periodicals 
for the small library, with general notes on the use of 
periodical indexes, etc. 

@ Supersedes the edition of 1913. 


American Library Association Publishing Board 
78 Bast Washington Street “= “> Chicago, Ill. 
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SEDEF-PARIS 


PARIS (6°) 


Jocicté d’ Cxportati on 
ditions Gra NCAISES 


13, RUE DE TOURNON — 


FRANCE 


You get books 
in one 
consignment! 


New French books 


You settle bills 
witha 
single cheque! 


Send your orders to headquarters ! 


Literature 


FLORENT MATTER. 
pendant la guerre. 
p. (600 gr.) paper cover. 
Levrault.) 

LAFONT, BERNARD. Au ciel de Verdun. 
Notes d'un aviateur. 1 vol (185 x12). 200 
pages (300 gr.) paper cover. 4.50 frs. (Berger- 
Levrault.) 


L’Alsace Lorraine 
1 vol. (16x25). 238 
6 frs. (Berger- 


MALLETERRE, GENERAL. Les Campagnes 
de 1915. 1 vol. (12x 185) with 28 maps. 
304 p. (400 gr.) 4.80 frs. (Berger-Levrault.) 


Larousse Collection: Literary Series: 
MONTESQUIEU. Lettres Persanes. 
TOURGENIEV. Eaux Printaniéres. 


GOGOL. L’Inspecteur. 

Each volume 8vo. (size 13.5x20) under 
folded wrapper, printed in two colours with 
cut of edges, (about 340 gr.) 1.50 frs. 


Political and Social Sciences 


FROELICH, JULES. Le Délire pangerman- 
ique. 1 vol. illustrated by Zislin. (12x 
18.50). 316 p. (350 gr.) 4.50 frs. (Berger- 
Levrault.) 


RENARD, GEORGES, Prof. at the College 
de France. Les Répercussions Economiques 
de la Guerre Actuelle sur la France. 1 vol. 
8vo. (14x23). 518 p. (78 gr.) paper cover. 
to frs. (Félix Alcan.) 

VANDERVELDE, EMILE, State Minister. 
Le Socialisme contre l’Etat. 1 vol. (12x 
18.5). 220 p. (300 gr.) paper cover. 3.60 frs. 
(Berger-Levrault.) 


WAGNER, EMILE. L'Allemagne et l’Amér- 
ique Latine. With a preface by M. E, Per- 
rier, Member of the French Institute. 1 
vol. 8vo. (16x21). 340 p. (380 gr.) paper 
cover. 3.50 frs. (Félix Alcan.) 


Philosophy 

HUOT, DR., and VOIVENEL, DR. Le Cour- 
age. With a preface by M. Etienne, late 
French Minister of War. 1 vol. 16mo. (12x 
18 ctms.) 37a p. (375 gr.) paper cover. 
3.50 frs. (Félix Alcan.) 


Medical Sciences 


MOURE, PROF., LIEBAULT, DR., and 
CANUYT, DR. Les plaies de Guerre du 
Larynx et de la Trachée. With 126 illus- 
trations in the text and 9 colored plates out- 
side the text. 1 vol. in-8°. (19x 28). 368 p. 
paper cover. 25 frs. (Félix Alcan.) 


Dictionaries 


Dictionnaire Illustré de la Langue Francaise. 
Edited by CLAUDE & PAUL AUGE, 1 vol. 
956 p. (size 105x165) including a com- 
plete course of French Grammar, a com- 
pendium of the History of French Litera- 
ture, a table of French and foreign coins, 
1900 illustrations, 37 encycloprdic tables 
(sso illustrations). Boards, 3 frs.; Cloth, 
3.75 frs. 

This small dictionary of the language, taken 
from the Larousse Elémentaire Illustré, is cur- 
tailed of the historical and geographical parts 
that the other Larousse handbook-dictionaries 
contain. It is intended for schools, families 
and especially for foreigners. 
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A new edition of 


‘‘Library Supplies’’ 


Special attention is called to 


a number of 


Recent additions 
to our line 


and to several improvements 


Send 
Card guides 
Standard printed guides for school 
library catalogs 500 and 1000 divisions. 
Standard printed guides for law lib- 
rary catalogs. 


Library of Congress Depository 
guides. 


New form of date slip 


Wide column ruling and arranged 
for book number with author’s name 
and title. May be used for either seven, 
fourteen or thirty-day books. 


Charging guides 
For 1145 charging cards, A-Z heavy 
grey pressboard, inset celluloided. 


Library 


Designers and makers of 
Technical library furniture and supplies 


Steel bookstack 


Boston 
43 Federal st. 


6 North Michigan av. 


in items previously 
shown. 


Three new charging or book 
cards for school libraries 


For books loaned for home use over 
night, for study period and for home 
use, limited period. 


Pencil dater 


Improved type allowing unob- 
structed vision between pencil point 
and dates. 


Pamphlet file 
Large size. Dimension—12% in. 
high, 4 in. wide, 9% in. deep. 


Bureau 


New York 
316 Broadway 


(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 
Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 


One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. Addi- 
tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, 
$2.00 per annum. Price to foreign countries, 168. per 
annum. Special rate to small libraries on application. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Full page, $30; half page, $17; quarter, $9; eighth, 
$s. Special rates on contracts for three, six or twelve 
inseruons. Classified advertising, ten cents per line. 
Name and address in either directory, $2 per line 
per year. 
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INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


throughout the Nation. 
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The National Library Bindery Company 
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durable, economical and attractive styles for Public Libraries 
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RIVERSIDE 
LIBRARY 


SERVICE SCHOOL 
Riverside-California 


GENERAL COURSE 


of 
ONE YEAR BEGINS 
OCTOBER 7, 1918. 


Two short courses: 


Summer School of seven weeks be- 
ginning in June: winter school of 
eight weeks beginning in January. 


Notable instructors from east and west 


Your Readers of YIDDISH 
and RUSSIAN books can be 
told that the library has books 
for them, through our 


RUSSIAN 


and 


YIDDISH 
Library Signs 


Price 10 cents each 


Simple rules on care of 
books, time kept, etc., in 
these languages 


75 cents per hundred 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madisoa, Wisconsin 


Industrial Society 


EDITED BY LEON C. MARSHALL 
Dean of the School of Commerce 
and Administration, the 
University of Chicago 


A timely book, in view of the increas- 
ing importance of our industrial system. 
This book furnishes a foundation for a 
thorough understanding and intelligent 
handling of industrial questions. The 
fact that all phases of the subject are 
discussed, each by an expert in that 
particular phase, makes this volume un- 
excelled in usefulness. 


1200 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.50 
Postage extra 


The Economics of War 
and Reconstruction 


BY J. MAURICE CLARK 


Associate Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, the University of Chicago 
WALTON H. HAMILTON 

Professor of Political Economy, Am- 

herst College; and 
HAROLD G. MOULTON 

Associate Professor of Political Econ- 

omy, the University of Chicago 
Most people are interested in the eco- 
nomic aspects of the war and in the fu- 
ture organization of industrial society. 

The authors, who are expert economists, 

have compassed the major portion of 

the literature of the world for their 
material. 
650 pages, 8vo, cloth; $3.00 
Postage extra 


Order through your regular channel or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5775 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 

True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 

Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 
the volume. 

Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are available for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 


The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 
are better looking than any other bindings. : 

Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. | 

Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 


fiction and replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
g11-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOELYN, N. Y. 
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BRENTANO’S 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Seventh Street 


PARIS NEW YORK WASHINGTON 


Attention of the Librarians is directed to our large and varied assortment of 


FRENCH BOOKS 


We offer about three thousand different Titles relating to all phases of the present 
War; Books of.. Experiences, Military Manuals, Medical Books, Political 
Pamphlets, Official Publications of the different Governments, etc., and invite 
Librarians to send us their Want Lists. 

In our Poster Section we offer an assortment of about 500 illustrated Posters and a 
large number of Official Posters printed by the French Authorities, original French 
Trench Papers, Albums of Artists at the Front. 


Send for the following Catalogues 


CATALOGUE OF FRENCH CHILDREN’S BOOKS. (Just Issued) 
A list of artistic Children Books and elementary 
Instruction Books in French. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FORMING OF A FRENCH LIBRARY 
A general classified Catalogue 


CATALOGUE OF ILLUSTRATED FRENCH WAR POSTERS 


THE “BOOKLIST” BINDER 


For years librarians have needed a binder to protect the 10 numbers and index of the 
“Booklist” until the completed volume could be bound. The problem is solved in our 
“Booklist” Binder with its loose leaf, ring binding device and its gummed strips, hold- 
ing each number firmly without being punched or otherwise mutilated. Easy to use, 
attractive in appearance, and fully described on page 40 of our No. 21 catalog of library 
supplies. IF YOU HAVE NOT RECEIVED YOUR COPY WRITE FOR IT. 


Order your “Booklist” Binder to-day and rejoice ever after. 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, New York 
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A PERFECT FILE 


One of a Series of 16 Things No Other 
Typewriter Can Do 


For the 


Publishers’ 
Weekly 


E have been using 

in our editorial 

rooms a very satis- 
factory binder, which we 
can recommend to our 
subscribers. By a very 
simple device, each 
number is quickly filed. 
It holds all the numbers 
of a volume (26), and 
enables one to keep his 
set in good order, and to 
open up at any page with 
the greatest ease. 

It is known as the Big Ben 
Binder. Copies can be had with 
the name, Publishers’ Weekly, 
stamped in gold on back-bone 
and on front cover, at $1.25 
Carriage prepaid. 


May we send you one? 
OFFICE OF THE 


Publishers’ Weekly 


241 West 37th Street, New York 
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No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This— 


(No. 1 of the Series) 


Give such perfect work:—Because of 
automatic type impression and _ perfect 
alignment. 


If ordinary typewriting might be com- 
pared to printing then Hammond work 
could be considered engraving. 


Ask us the difference between a type- 
writer and a “writing machine.” 


of 
e ways in e mach- 
ine-"Just turn the 


Special type-sets for 
very business, every 
language, every profes- 
geen, every science. An 
type may be substitute 

in a few seconds, 


Libraries—Librarians © 
Index Cards written flat. Large type for 
titles, headings, etc., small type for condensing ; 
all on one machine. 
“No other typewriter can do this.” 


Condensed Aluminum 
Only 11 Pounds 
Full Capacity 
Many Typewriters in One 


MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 
“WRITING MACHINE” 


Let us send you, free, our interesting booklet, 
fully describing the unique features of this ex- 
traordinary machine. Write your name, ad- 
dress and occupation on margin of this page 
and mail to 


Hammond Typewriter Company 
602 East 69th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Inquire of special terms to professional writers 
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An Illustrated Booklist for Children 
for Popular Distribution 


A list that is most competently edited, fully illustrated, and with at- 
tractive colored cover. To be sold to libraries at 3c apiece in quantities. 
It should make an ideal list for libraries to give out to parents and 
children as Christmas time approaches. There are 750 titles on 48 
pages of the size of a Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Bookshelf for Boys & Girls 


From Nursery Rhyme to Grown up Time 
Cover in Color by MABEL BETSY HILL 


Edited by 
MISS CLARA W. HUNT 
Supervisor of Children’s Work, Brooklyn Public Library 


MISS SHELDON FLETCHER 
Head of Children’s Department, Newark Public Library 


MR. FRANKLIN MATHIEWS 
Librarian of the Boy Scouts of America 


More books are given to children in the next two months than in all the rest 
of the year put together. Librarians can do more than any one in helping 
them to get the right books, for parents welcome suggestions that librarians 
make, and a booklist made by these editors will be the best of guides. The at- 


tractive illustrations taken from the books listed make it interesting to children. 


READY FOR DELIVERY NOVEMBER 5TH 


1000 COPIES WITH LIBRARY IMPRINT $30.00 
500 16.00 
250 9.00 

100 4.00 


Each title has descriptive note and editions of various prices are included. 
Publisher and price is given with each item, but there are no advertising 
pages whatever. The Library's name will be put on the front cover if desired. 


Orders for November delivery should be sent 
by October 25th to 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 241 W. 37th St., New York 
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WICLIAM HOWARD BRETT, FOR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS BELOVED LIBRARIAN OF 
THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Vol. 43 


Tue Seven Sisters of Service will join 
hands in the money drive which will begin 
Nov. 11 and which will furnish means for 
the patriotic service of all the auxiliary war 
service societies except that of the Red 
Cross, “the greatest mother in the world,” 
which has already had its successful drive. 
In addition to the American Library Asso- 
ciation, which will share modestly but amply 
in the campaign and its results, there are 
included the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,, 
National Catholic War Council, Jewish 
Welfare Board, War Camp Community 
Service, and Salvation Army. The local 
libraries thruout the country are expected 
to speak not for themselves but for 
this united effort, and they form in fact 
one of the best of mediums for communica- 
tion with the generous public. The drive 
will be organized in the most thoro man- 
ner and there is to be joint organization 
and co-operation from the national center 
down thru the local units. First will come 
a preliminary campaign for the education 
of the public in the work of the several 
organizations, accompanied, with the A. L. 
A. at least, by a weekly bulletin outlining 
the methods for the library workers so that 
when the week of the drive opens, every- 
body and everything will be ready for a 
gigantic effort which will bring in the 
$170,500,000 asked. The generosity of the 
country has already been put to severe tests, 
but the results of these have given reason 
for confidence that there is more to give 
and that it will be generously given. Every 
effort, every sacrifice, made now shortens 
the war and brings peace nearer. 


More gifts of books are needed for 
immediate shipment overseas, and _ state 
directors have been asked to report the 
number available in their districts for such 


purpose. Camp libraries having surplus or 


duplicate stocks have also been asked to 
forward these idle volumes to the dispatch 
offices. Tho it is felt to be unwise, in view 
of the coming campaign for funds, to divert 
the attention of the public by any special 
campaign for books at this time, especially 
thru the use of precious newspaper space, 
librarians should realize that the need for 
books is constant and insistent, and no op- 
portunity to secure donations should be 
allowed to pass. 


Tue death of William H. Brett, com- 
parable with the loss of Henry E. Legler, 
removes with a sudden stroke one of the 
most honored, most loved and most useful 
elders of the library profession. Scholar- 
ship, experience, ability and a pioneering 
nature made his lifelong work in the li- 
brary field of a value increasing with the 
years. A generation ago he made the 
Cleveland Public Library the pioneer in the 
full experiment of open shelves and in the 
establishment of high school libraries, and 
the great building (with its characteristic 
departmental organization), which he had 
planned and which we had all expected he 
would live to open will now be his memorial 
as well as his achievement. The history of 
the Cleveland Public Library is his history 
and no library staff in the country has been 
bound together by closer ties of mutual af- 
fection and appreciation. His fervid pa- 
triotism could not rest with sending his 
sons to the front but put him in the front 
rank of service at home, and the camp or- 
ganization which centered at Newport News 
under his generalship was the most compre- 
hensive and complicated in the country. 
His keen and ardent spirit always gave 
touch of inspiration and his affectionate na- 
ture won and held friends innumerable. 
A symposium of appreciation and friend- 
ship will be given in a succeeding num- 
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ber of the Liprary jyouRNAL. It is a 
sad comment on human plans and hopes 
that an accident of the street should in a 
passing moment have taken from his great 
and useful place this real leader in the work 
of the world, this true soldier in the battle 
of life. 


Cuitpren’s librarians and school teach- 
ers alike may do much to help win the 
war and to utilize its lessons of thrift for 
the future, not only by selling thrift stamps 
to children but by making this the occasion 
for talk which will stimulate both patriot- 
ism and thrift. A little study of economics 
and history will suggest many thoughts that 
may be simply put before children and sow 
good seed while they are interested in the 
stamps. The older children may be shown 
from the books how our Revolution was 
endangered because it was so hard to get 
money for it, how the continental currency 
went to pieces and worked such harm to all 
the people, how Shay’s Rebellion grew out 
of harmful financing and taxing, how the 
greenback currency of our Civil War de- 
preciated and made prices measured in gold 
two and a half times what they were, and 
how the present aim of the Government is 
to collect money by safe ways so that these 
ills may not be repeated. Samples of contin- 
ental currency, Civil War postage stamp 
currency, metal “tokens” and other devices 
of that day may usefully be collected by 
children and shown on the library walls 
or in the story hour; and children who 
have been stamp collectors should be espe- 
cially interested in the thrift stamp method 
of saving. 


Cuitpren should also be interested and 
utilized in making war collections that 
may hereafter be of use in the study of the 
history we are now making. Collections of 
flags of the Allies and of other nations, 
such as may be had for a dime apiece, will 
do not a little to interest children in geog- 
raphy and geographical story telling. The 
simplest maps of the war may be used to 
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interest children in maps in general and 
their history. It would be especially desir- 
able to interest children in the “problem 
territories” so called, those which will be 
much discussed at the peace conferences and 
of which the newspapers will have much to 
say. Libraries should enrich their shelves 
now with books on these lands, and those 
who have to do with children’s reading 
should teach themselves first of all. 


WHEN peace comes, the right hand of 
helpfulness must be extended across sea 
in many new directions and in the new 
work the library interest will have part. 
First in our thought must come bereaved 
Belgium, and plans for the rehabilitation of 
the library of the University of Louvain, 
whose destruction was the first example of 
German ruthlessness, have already been set 
on foot. Then will come also the need of 
our sister republic, brave France, for co- 
operation from America in establishing the 
wide system of popular libraries to which 
that country already looks forward as one 
of the safeguards of the future. The plan 
of Chicago librarians for furnishing chil- 
dren’s libraries in France is happily in 
line with this purpose. Meanwhile, steps 
are being taken in Italy to knit closer 
together the bonds between our own 
country and the land which represents to 
us classical antiquity and medieval and 
modern arts. Thru the Italo-American Un- 
ion in Rome it is proposed to establish a 
library for American studies and informa- 
tion, and to extend thru American libraries 
our knowledge of the Italian language and 
literature. There are now many American 
men in Italy, engaged in war work, who 
urge that books should be sent now to 
furnish visible evidence of the nucleus for 
the library of the future. Books about 
the United States are what is especially 
desired and they should be sent by individ- 
ual mail to H. Nelson Gay, Palazzo Orsini, 
Rome, who will furnish any further in- 
formation on the subject beyond that given 
on another page. 
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THE LIBRARY’S SHARE IN AMERICANIZATION 


By Jasmine Britton, Supervisor of Juvenile Department, Los Angeles Public Library 


Tuese are the days when we are all busy 
Americanizing each other. Usually we are 
not far out of the way in turning to our 
immediate brother on the left and on the 
right. We find on all sides new comers 
from the Old World. So quickly do for- 
eign children insist that they are Americans 
that one must approach the question of na- 
tionality by asking Angelo or Annunciata 
what other language beside English their 
father speaks, and where he was born. 

To the question of how many of us are 
Simon-pure native Americans not many 
can claim the original Red Indians who wel- 
comed Columbus to our shores, as ancestors, 
and so this word of the year, Americaniza- 
tion, interests all of us. 

The report of the National Americaniza- 
tion Committee puts California with a for- 
eign population of 580,000, among the first 
seven states. This count does not include 
our own native born Mexicans. While im- 
migration in California has increased 60% 
since 1900, the naturalization of these new- 
comers has dropped from 63% to 46%. The 
task of enlisting their loyalty to the na- 
tion, of fitting them in as citizens, has not 
kept pace with the increasing numbers. The 
recent draft brought 64,000 foreign men of 
the state into the army; 22% of the total 
draft. Of these a surprising number are 
illiterate, so that the army has found it 
necessary to segregate them and hold Eng- 
lish classes before any progress in drilling 
can be made. The following statistics are 
given to show the size of California’s for- 
eign problem: 


Oakland is credited with 150,000 foreign born 


Los Angeles with 
San Francisco with 
Fresno with 


140,000 
131,000 
24,000 


“ 


“ “ 


Until April, 1917, many have treated this 
foreign problem as interesting, as quaintly 
curious and different, but not of the critical 
importance we now know that it is. Branch 
libraries have been built in foreign dis- 
tricts and have swarmed with dark-skinned 
children and young people. We have com- 
placently noted the excellent circulation. 
A very few grown-ups have filtered in, but 


the masses of adult foreigners have not 
been reached by the libraries. Their own 
clubs and churches within their colony have 
seen them, but the new world civilization 
has touched them not at all. 

We on our side of the fence, within the 
library, have exchanged among ourselves 
interesting anecdotes, such as the small boy 
sent to wash his dirty hands with soap, 
who replied, “Ah, I can’t. We got to save 
soap for washing the clothes.” We tell of 
the Russian girl sternly raised a Molokan 
who is forbidden by her father to wear an 
American hat. She cannot find work if she 
is dressed in her peasant costume, and be- 
sides, the rest of the girls have hats. She 
buys a straw hat with pink roses and on 
her way home from work each night she 
hides it and meets the family with her 
embroidered kerchief over her head. It is 
one more tragedy between the old world 
and the new. 

There is more to it than an exchange of 
quaint stories. Here is a huge task for the 
home guard. As in the past, we declared 
our faith in education, in establishing pub- 
lic schools, so again we turn to education 
as a means of bringing out of the strange 
medley of nations in our midst united loyal 
Americans. Together with the public 
schools the public library has a share in 
this enormous work. Are we aware of it? 
It is time to determine a definite construc- 
tive policy. We must do more than pas- 
sively be at home to our friends. We must 
go out as kindly neighbors to meet these 
newcomers. To-day the Americanization of 
the foreigners among us is a vital problem. 
It is a library opportunity to share in this 
work for the present and future welfare of 
the nation. 

The three points of contact for the li- 
brary are the children of the foreign born, 
the adult foreigners and the social workers 
with whom the foreigners come in contact. 
Along the difficult way the ready response 
of the children encourages us. We have 
but to put out the bait and their bright 
eyes spy it. Often have we observed the 
vigor and strength with which our foreign 
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boys and girls attack the best literature and 
use the library to their advantage. 

We are at this time in arms for free- 
dom and democracy, and yet in this coun- 
try which above all nations stands for 
democracy how far short of this ideal in 
our daily life we fall. While the current 
books and magazines theorize on the 
brotherhood of man and a world republic, 
we as individuals are guilty every day of 
class and racial prejudices which are not 
democratic. Among children what anguish 
and suffering come because our pert Amer- 
ican boys and girls use such slurring words 
as Dago, Greaser, Jap, Nigger and Sheeny. 
Because their foreign mothers and fathers 
speak with an accent, have different cus- 
toms and strange clothes, we too are guilty 
of calling them “ignorant foreigners,” and 
these children are ashamed of their par- 
ents. For this reason the discipline and 
respect of children for older people, and 
the home itself, is threatened. Jane Addams 
tells how Hull-House makes a special ef- 
fort to honor the mothers and fathers in 
their knowledge f music, of lace-making 
and of other languages. 

In addition to giving our boys and 
girls stories of American heroes, we 
want at this time a generous world view 
point; to discover that other countries have 
an honorable history and heroes who have 
striven for freedom and. equality, qualities 
which we as Americans stand for. All na- 
tions need an international view point. We 
realize that language differences and racial 
differences have had something to do with 
the present conflict. Out of these comes 
lack of understanding. America has a 
unique position and opportunity with its 
great foreign population. All the world is 
here. Can we come to an understanding 
among ourselves? Permanent peace cannot 
come unless first as individuals, the child, 
the man, and later as a nation we have a 
tolerant world view point. 

At the request of the State Commission 
of Immigration we have recently prepared 
for the use of teachers a selective list of 
hero stories of other countries. In the 
library story hours in the past we have 
given many of these tales which have a 
place as great literature, but we plan now 
to follow this suggestion and to give these 
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same tales emphasizing that Horatius was 
an Italian, and Cesar and Garibaldi. The 
Mexicans should be proud that a strange 
and rich civilization flourished here at the 
time of the great Montezuma. The Japan- 
ese have an age of chivalry like that in the 
King Arthur stories, with a magic sword 
and brave deeds. 

At the Amelia Street School, where you 
find many Mexicans, Japanese and Italians, 
there is a story-club which meets after 
school. Under a teacher's guidance the boys 
and girls do the story-telling. It has been an 
excellent way to increase the vocabularies 
of these children who hear English only 
at school. The plot of the story carries 
them over the strange words in spite oi 
themselves. The children’s librarian has a 
friendly interest in this club; in fact, is an 
honorary member, with a celluloid button 
like the rest. She tells them where they 
can find special stories and brings with 
her several books to illustrate the point 
When Togo, one Japanese lad, discovered 
he could have a library card free, and take 
these books home, he searched out the li- 
brary across the railroad tracks and thru 
the busy part of town. The next week he 
returned with a friend and importantly ex- 
plained it all to him and the week after with 
a few more, until fully four dozen of his 
kind have become our regular Saturday 
morning patrons. You are glad to have 
them neighborly enough to invite you to 
their special festivities. Have you ever 
seen an almond-eyed Cinderella or a Japan- 
ese Miles Standish in Puritan costume? 
There is a novelty and piquancy about the 
sight you will not forget. 

At the harbor of San Pedro there is a 
progressive Japanese fishing association 
which has built a club house for the men, 
putting it in charge of a resident secretary, 
with activities similar to our Y. M. C. A. 
They have given to the Board of Education 
playground apparatus not only for the 
Japanese, but for all the children of Ter- 
minal Island. They are asking for a night- 
school for their men and now for a deposit 
of books from the Library. “Japanese 
books?” “No, they want to learn English.” 

Recently I heard a Japanese Commis- 
sioner of Education regret the discrimina- 
tion here against his countrymen and say, 
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“Your Kipling has said, ‘The east is east 
and the west is west and never the twain 
shall meet.’ How can you understand us 
when you know nothing of our history, of 
our background and how rapidly we have 
developed in the past fifty years? If you 
were as interested in our history as we are 
in your history, I believe we could ap- 
proach an understanding.” 

Ella Flagg Young says, “If we as Amer- 
icans persist in being smug and try to make 
over our emigrant brother to be like us we 
are blundering. We must have respect for 
the language, literature and traditions of 
the Old World, if we are to work out this 
readjustment.” This is the thread that runs 
thru our plan of Americanizing the chil- 
dren with hero tales from the world’s his- 
tory. 

Thru the night schools the library can 
reach adult foreigners who are learning to 
read English. While only a small per- 
centage of the total number go to night 
school, they are the more intelligent and 
ambitious ones who are able to respond to 
what the library has to offer. Our plan 
has been to talk to the assembled night 
school teachers every fall, going over the 
aids we have for them in the way of addi- 
tional books for a longer time, deposits in 
the class room, old magazines and pictures. 
We conclude by suggesting that they bring 
their class to the library sometime during 
the year, depending on their ability to read 
English. This is followed up by the libra- 
rian’s visiting the school and giving very 
simple short talks. Often at this time a 
definite date is arranged for a class visit, 
and a package of application cards is given 
to the teacher to be properly filled out be- 
forehand so that books may be taken the 
first evening. The library prepares for the 
visit with a table of books in easy English, 
travel in their country, history, citizenship, 
mechanical and foreign books and maga- 
zines which she has learned from her con- 
versation with the teacher will interest the 
men. Here we find an argument for foreign 
books in libraries. They may be the enter- 
ing wedge among these people. If we must 
wait until the schools have taught them 
to speak and read English much time must 
elapse. The schools and libraries can help 
each other in this problem. The stimulus 
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and pleasure of finding books in their own 
tongue will often stir them to the greater 
effort of learning English and enjoying 
other library books. After a talk or story 
we take them to the shelves of foreign 
books, the reference room, industrial de- 
partment, music and art department. We 
help them to select their first book, explain 
the rules and ask them to come again. 
Sometimes we have been able to make it 
quite an occasion with music or tea and a 
bubbling samovar. It has been suggested 
that it would be well to place English 
readers for foreigners and dictionaries on 
the foreign shelves where they would be 
discovered by the people for whom they are 
intended. 

All of these plans have had to do with 
foreign men. The night schools do not 
reach the women, for at this time there 
are dishes to be washed and children to be 
put to bed. The mother usually speaks less 
English than any one in the family. The 
children pick it up in their play and in 
school. The men learn about their work 
and their contact with others, while the 
mother stays at home submerged by babies 
and house work. Often she cannot even 
order her groceries in English but sends 
the children to the market. The schools 
have been experimenting with afternoon 
classes for women. Keeping track of these 
afternoon classes for mothers as_ they 
learned the English words for various vege- 
tables, kettles and calico, the library in 
several cases arranged a party by way of 
celebrating the conclusion of the term’s 
work. No matter in what strata of society, 
feminine folk revel in a party. The teach- 
ers, attended by a squeaking cavalcade of 
baby buggies and about fifty Mexican wom- 
en, arrived at the Violet Street Library, 
where we had temptingly put forth Span- 
ish books interspersed with easy English, 
fashion magazines, crocheting books and 
cook books. Later, with help from an 
interpreter, a funny garden story was told 
which included the vegetables and colors 
they had learned. The playground people 
entertained them with folk-dances and a 
flag drill. A number of the children tak- 
ing part had mothers in the audience. 
Lemonade was served and as they left we 
shook hands with each one and said, “Come 
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again.” With their good friend the teacher, 
they had discovered the library. 

As I have gone about thru the schools I 
have listened with special interest to the 
various accounts of the activities of the 
foreigners. When the Spaniards gave a 
play, the Syrians vied with them and put 
on an ancient Arabic play. The Greeks 
gave an excellent Greek comedy at which 
the audience roared continually. 

At Alpine Street they have found one 
way to bring out the foreign mothers and 
fathers. A dinner was prepared by the 
girls’ cooking classes. The boys had writ- 
ten in English four-minute speeches on 
thrift, gardens, bonds, stamps and Red 
Cross. These were then translated into 
Yiddish. Fired with their own patriotic 
eloquence, how dramatically these small 
boys delivered them and with what interest 
and pride their parents listened. In the 
Central Avenue branch there is a talk an- 
nounced every month for the Yiddish peo- 
ple. Prominent men of their race have 
talked to them on such subjects as con- 
ditions now in Russia and the Zionist move- 
ment. At first there were a few queries by 
the older people as to why they did not meet 
in the synagague but they forget the matter 
when the talks were excellent. The library 
has been filled each time with all it could 
possibly accommodate. 

In a number of places community sing- 
ing has had a share of the public attention 
this year. In foreign neighborhoods, where 
it is usual to find a great love and knowl- 
edge of music, what is more suitable to 
bring about unity and friendliness? It is 
a universal language which all speak. It 
is another opportunity for Americaniza- 
tion. The library’s share might be to in- 
vite them to meet on the library lawn or in 
the auditorium. 

After reading the article, “Where neigh- 
bors meet,” which tells of the use of the 
St. Louis auditoriums, I realized that most 
libraries were not used to the extent they 
might be. 

It is not an unusual experience, I believe, 
to have difficulty in carrying out the many 
plans for any work in which one is much 
interested, and so we have found it. Some 
day we want to have the library repre- 
sented on the night of the city’s reception 


to the new citizens, to have a speaker at 
that time and to have a printed folder an- 
nouncing the free use of the library. In 
Buffalo and Detroit the Chamber of Com- 
merce has printed a handbook of city in- 
formation, which the social workers have 
prepared especially for the immigrant. 
Such items as the schools, playgrounds, 
museums, parks and libraries are included. 
We want to have exhibits of the old world 
handiwork, laces, pottery, weaving and the 
posters and art work which the young peo- 
ple are doing. 

We have discussed with the foreign con- 
suls ways of informing their people of the 
educational opportunities which the library 
offers by systematically arranging for one 
of their number to give library talks in the 
foreign clubs and churches, by having fre- 
quent library articles in the foreign news- 
papers, by preparing lists of foreign books 
for purchase, by arranging with foreign 
societies to prepare and print for their peo- 
ple a bibliography of the foreign collections 
which the library has. We have suggested 
the library as a place where these foreign 
clubs may meet. 

Red Cross work among the foreign wom- 
en has brought a universal response such as 
nothing else we have known. It has seemed 
as if their inheritance from the Old World, 
of war and its attendant suffering, has made 
them understand intuitively that all must 
work for victory. One Bohemian woman 
told me with glowing eyes that her country 
had fought over two hundred wars in de- 
fence of their homes. Never once had they 
declared war; never once had they won a 
war. Their land had been divided, but 
always, they had maintained their language ; 
that had never been conquered. In the 
Boyle Heights branch among the Russians 
and Hebrews there is a Red Cross auxiliary 
with a membership of nine hundred. 
As they have worked thru the winter 
they have grown out of the auditorium into 
the foreign room, the children’s room, (un- 
til school is out), and even into the libra- 
rian’s office. The library has found this 
an opportunity to make many new friends. 
In the Neighborhood Settlement House 
where there is a deposit of books, every 
day has found a group of Italian women 
knitting. The wool has been given by 
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women of wealth, while the foreign women 
contributed their time. As their skilled 
needles click a home teacher is ever giv- 
ing her directions and comments in Eng- 
lish, another lesson in Americanization. 

The library has been represented on the 
Y. W. C. A. committee on clubs for foreign 
girls. There is a deposit of books in the 
club house and in addition we have helped 
the club leaders in finding plays and various 
other book needs for their work. Occa- 
sionally the library has given them a story 
hour which has been our opportunity to 
meet these foreign girls. The library is 
also represented on the county committee 
of Americanization. We find it an oppor- 
tunity to give the community an understand- 
ing of the library’s interest in the foreign 
problem. Another phase in foreign work is 
advertising the library thru social agencies, 
such as settlements, clinics, associated char- 
ities, probation officers, school and city 
nurses. 

The library often helps with neighbor- 
hood activities that could not be said to deal 
strictly with books. Tommie Pinelli, whose 
mother works all day in an overall factory, 
is thin and peaked. He ought to have a 
summer on a farm. We remember that 


Dr. Smith who visits the clinic nearby has 
a farm for underfed children of working 


mothers. Tommie has all the specifications 
of those way down at the bottom, so he is 
sent without further ado. On his return 
we find he has acquired a toothbrush which 
he flourishes after each noonday meal in 
the school yard before a vast admiring 
throng. That is not the only result. Tom- 
mie is cleaner, and his grades in school are 
better. He recites to his mother the words 
in his reader; every night they go over his 
lesson, and he does not realize that she is 
learning English with him. The library’s 
share is that one more family comes to us 
each week and is our friend for life. 
Several social agencies recently realized 
that the time had come for intensive work 
in the foreign districts. It was discovered 
that there was little available information 
to help in determining plans. There was not 
to be found even the approximate number 
of nationalities in Los Angeles nor the 
places where they were located. It was 
agreed that a nationality map of the city 
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would be of great assistance so a committee 
from the library and the night schools con- 
sidered how to obtain it. 

They wished to bring together the bits of 
information from this center and that and 
make it available for all. Briefly, the city 
was divided into twelve districts. A meet- 
ing of representatives from educational and 
social agencies was called in each district. 
A questionnaire was distributed, which by 
this time in addition to nationality, includ- 
ed items for the housing commission, play- 
grounds, charities, settlements, night schools 
and libraries. The library was asked for 
data on the number of foreign books and 
the circulation of these; those languages 
most in demand and foreign clubs meeting 
in the library. This meeting brought to- 
gether people with the same interests, the 
welfare of the foreign born, and who in a 
surprising number of cases had not met 
before. In that result alone, the survey 
was worth while. Thruout the work the 
State Commission of Immigration advised 
us when difficulties There were 
many hitches along the way but finally we 
finished it. The information is now being 
tabulated and analyzed. The nationality 
map will be in the library before long. It 
is a community survey in which all helped 
and we now await with interest the report 
and recommendations of the Immigration 
Commission. All the agencies felt they had 
learned their neighborhood and its problems 
better. From the library view point it was 
indirect advertising among people who 
work directly with the foreign born. 

These are the several things which the 
library in the interest of Americanization 
has so far found to do. Because these 
aliens live across the track, or across the 
river, or in the hollow and have not de- 
manded the educational advantages which 
the city has can no longer excuse library 
inaction. The public library's usefulness in 
the next few years will be measured, to a 
great extent, by its ability to aid in im- 
proving the quality of our national life, 
and that will consist not only in American- 
izing the foreigner but also in Americaniz- 
ing Americans, until we have a democratic 
neighborly interest in these strangers whose 
only fault often is that they speak a lan- 
guage which we do not understand. 
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Tuere is so much opinion and so little 
fact in most of our conclusions regarding 
any phase of the effect of the war, that it 
seems imperative to make the proportion 
of fact as large as possible. The time- 
honored questionnaire was therefore used 
in preparing this paper and the various li- 
brary schools and the libraries which were 
known to have training classes were asked 
to help in furnishing information. The 
responses were numerous and full and it is 
to be regretted that most of them cannot be 
quoted in extenso. 

It is evident that the success of any kind 
of training must depend on the quality of 
the persons to be trained and on the possi- 
bility of getting a sufficient number of 
candidates to permit the selection of enough 
who are well qualified for the work. 

From the replies received it is clear that 
the general impression that there is a scar- 
city of good material to take the place of 
those leaving library service under present 
conditions, is only too well justified by the 
facts. 

Among the libraries which conduct train- 
ing classes, by far the larger part have had 
the number of applicants greatly diminished. 
In most cases the quality of the applicants 
seems lower than in previous years. The 
following comments from Baltimore, Buf- 
falo, Milwaukee and St. Joseph, respective- 
ly, are typical. (1) “War conditions have 
absolutely demoralized the training of ap- 
prentices in this library. . . . Until last 
summer, we always had from a dozen to a 

score of young women in library work. . . . 
\t present we have only two or three per- 
sons in training, have waived any high 
school requirements and have half a dozen 
vacancies in the library staff with no pros- 
pect of filling them.” (2) “There was a 
decided falling off of applicants for posi- 
tions at the time of our last examination, 
and a falling off, we thought, in the quality 
of applicants as well. The usual small 
group of young men was altogether miss- 


* Read before the professional training section of 
the A. L. A. at Saratoga July s, 1918. 
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ing.” (3) “Fewer applicants and less fit.” 

(4) “The number of applicants has been 

very few and the quality much below the 

average. I would say that one in four is 

a possibility.” 

It is nevertheless reassuring to learn that 

a fair number of libraries have suffered lit- 
tle in respect to either number or quality 
of applicants. These are not only the 
smaller libraries but the libraries of Bir- 
mingham, Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Savannah and 
Utica. The reasons for this maintenance 
of number of applicants is not always in- 
dicated. Those given by Birmingham and 
Grand Rapids are interesting. Birming- 
ham has been affected “not at all appar- 
ently, except recently. We used the argu- 
ment for good jobs ahead in Washington 
as inducement to get girls to enter ap- 
prentice classes.” In Grand Rapids, “Our 
experience is that so far as our library 
training class is concerned, the fact that a 
good many of our people have gone into the 
government service at Washington has 
widely advertised our library training and 
we are having more applicants than ever 
for this work. The people who are apply- 
ing now are a little more mature and have 
a little better education than those who 
have come heretofore.” In Queens Bor- 
ough the number has been reduced from 16 
to four but the situation has “improved the 
quality in one way, namely, that these ap- 
prentices really care for this particular 
work.” Other cities, like Denver, have suf- 
fered chiefly in the small number of appli- 
cants from whom to choose. 

The most general method used to counter- 
act the loss of applicants for admission to 
training classes has been the raising of the 
salaries of those already on the staff. In- 
creased publicity has been used by the pub- 
lic libraries of Buffalo, Youngstown and 
the District of Columbia and doubtless by 
others who did not definitely state that such 
has been the case. Public talks, letters to 
and interviews with high school students 
have been the means most generally em- 
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ployed. St. Joseph has lowered the mini- 
mum age for admission to its training class 
from 20 to 18. Brooklyn and Milwaukee 
have modified their plans of training. 
Omaha and Davenport have re-established 
training classes or will establish them, and 
Rochester is about to begin one. In Massa- 
chusetts an inquiry conducted by the State 
Library Commission showed a general dis- 
inclination to start new local training 
courses to supply vacancies in library staffs. 
Dayton may employ older men and women 
for temporary service and assign trained 
people to the more responsible work. 

In the library schools replying (which in- 
cluded those of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary and the University of Washington 
and all members of the Association of 
American Library Schools) there was only 
a slight general decrease in the number of 
students in 1917-1¢ (tho Atlanta reported 
a decided decrease in the number of candi- 
dates for examination). Most of the 
schools anticipate a marked decrease in 
numbers in 1918-19. The quality of the 
students was high, and in several cases a 
real improvement was noted. The most 
common method used to counteract the ex- 


pected decrease in numbers has been in- 


creased advertising thru magazines and 
talks before schools and colleges. 

In these days when fixed opinion on any 
subject is almost impossible it is almost 
inevitable that world conditions must react 
locally on any public institution, minor as 
well as major. It is no surprise to find that 
in most of the libraries reporting there is a 
marked restlessness or an_ indifference 
toward library work on the part of train- 
ing class students. The same reason is 
given in every recorded case: low salaries 
and the apparent hopelessness of immediate 
substantial improvement. Where this spirit 
of restlessness is not the most marked char- 
acteristic, the training classes have shown 
increased appreciation of the possibilities 
of service in libraries. In several cases 
this is directly attributed to more public 
recognition of library service (including 
war service) or to the unconscious compli- 
ment paid libraries by the demand for li- 
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brary experience in filing and other forms 
of government work. 

Aside from some desire to leave conven- 
tional library service to enter war library 
service and an inclination noticed in several 
library schools, to enter departmental serv- 
ice with the national government (an in- 
clination which seems to have reached its 
height in some other schools), there has not 
been much apparent change on the part of 
library students in their attitude toward 
their chosen work. Doubtless more of 
them are more and discontented 
with their prospective salaries but on the 
other hand, more of them, it appears from 
the reports, have an increased respect for 
really good library service. 

Dissatisfaction with library service and 
scarcity of applicants naturally suggest re- 
adjustment in training methods. It is not 
reasonable to expect old methods in any 
line completely to meet new and unexpected 
needs. It is therefore a gratifying surprise 
to find that so few material changes in 
training class or library school courses have 
been found necessary as yet. It is gratify- 
ing because the lack of change is as marked 
in the institutions training for local needs 
as in the general library school courses with 
non-local aims. In some instances changes 
have been made in the length of the course 
and in more insistence on clerical routine. 
Brooklyn and the District of Columbia have 
planned special courses of varying length 
and purpose for the different needs of their 
libraries. Several libraries, among them 
Queens Borough and Brooklyn, begin pay- 
ing apprentices for whole or part time much 
earlier than formerly. 

It is noteworthy that the libraries whose 
heads have been in camp libraries rather 
generally suggest increased attention to in- 
struction in war library activities. Rela- 
tively few are planning to train assistants 
for clerical government service, tho this is 
suggested by Birmingham, Grand Rapids, 
Kansas City and Omaha. More attention 
to business library methods and more in- 
struction in the relation of the library 
to the social and industrial activities of its 
community are frequently suggested. In 
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nearly every case there is a positive state- 
ment that the present standards of library 
training will not be lowered. This is often 
coupled with an expressed intention of de- 
finitely raising the standards. 

Like the training classes, the library 
schools have so far made no radical changes 
in their courses and apparently few are 
contemplated. Simmons College has had a 
brief summer course for base hospital 
workers and nearly all the schools are 
planning to give increased time and atten- 
tion to the place of the library in war 
activities. Simmons College and Western 
Reserve report the introduction of a few 
lectures on governmental service and the 
Carnegie School of Pittsburgh also plans 
training in this direction. This has also 
been done this past year at New York State 
and no doubt in other schools which have 
not specifically reported it. There is gen- 
eral agreement on the advisability of ad- 
hering to training for library work and of 
not becoming pseudo-commercial schools 
either permanently or temporarily. This 
has not prevented a more general recogni- 
tion of the claims of business and other 
special libraries and more time will be given 
to them in the future. In no case is there 
an expressed intention of lowering stand- 
ards to attract students. As one writer 
pithily puts it: “Surely we should not 
modify the training for a permanent (we 
hope) profession to fit the conditions of 
a temporary (we hope) catastrophe.” 

The lack of change, actual and suggested, 
is not stagnation. It is rather a disinclina- 
tion to rush blindly into work which for 
the present at least, is likely to lead into 
professional blind alleys instead of into the 
high road. It is also a recognition of the 
fact that some place must be left for com- 
mon sense; that training courses, like legis- 
lation, cannot provide for every emergency 
but must lay foundations on which adapta- 
tions can be made. In other words, where 
there is failure to meet conditions, it is 
probably as likely to be due to mistakes in 
admitting unsuitable students as to indi- 
cate serious defects in their instruction. 

If the library is to do more and better 
work it must have more and better people to 


do the work. The new conditions which 
will arise in the remainder of the war and 
the social reconstruction which will follow 
it must be anticipated in library training as 
soon as the needs are definitely foreseen. 

Some changes are inevitable in future 
library training. Definite prophecy is haz- 
ardous now but probable reconstruction in 
training is foreshadowed in many of the 
replies on which this report is based, and to 
some extent, they have been suggested in it. 
Extension of training to all grades of li- 
brary service seems not only inevitable 
but imminent. It is not unlikely that this 
may mean not only instruction in “extension 
centers” by an extension staff of competent 
librarians, but even the establishment of 
correspondence work in centers too remote 
and with library staffs too small to permit 
definite class work. The more or less dis- 
tinct division of library service into clerical 
and professional seems anticipated, at least 
in the larger libraries. 

None of these will be real innovations. 
Extension courses are already suggested by 
Miss Doren, of Dayton, and are under con- 
sideration by a very important educational 
foundation. For years the library institute 
has been doing extension work systematized 
and unsystematized. Correspondence work 
in library economy is already featured by 
the University of Chicago and is anticipated 
by the excellent “Apprentice course for small 
libraries” issued by the Library School of the 
University of Wisconsin. Brooklyn, the 
Public Library of the District of the Colum- 
bia and other libraries have already planned 
or are actually using in their training 
classes courses which distinguish between 
clerical and so-called professional service. 
The New York State Library has for years 
had thru the State Civil Service Commis- 
sion two grades of help (1) the clerk and 
junior clerk grades and (2) the library 
assistant grade with its analogous examina- 
tions for higher professional grades. The 
New York Public Library also distinguishes 
between clerical and professedly profes- 
sional positions. The probable change will 
be to bring together into a more or less 
harmonious plan, the best of these experi- 
ments and to urge thru the American Li- 
brary Association and its affiliated sections 
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and organizations the acceptance of definite 
standards of service in libraries. This will 
not mean arbitrary uniformity. It will, on 
the contrary, mean the establishment of a 
norm from which variation may be frequent 
and extensive. Nevertheless, association or 
combination for similar practice will be a 
great step in advance of our present condi- 
tion, which in many cases is not association 
as much as aggregation or even conglom- 
eration. 

Whether this will lead quickly and surely 
to definite certification of librarians and 
standardization of library service is not 
for me to prophesy. Even if it should, 
there is no positive cause for alarm. There 
was more real freedom under the Confed- 
eration than the individual colonies en- 
joyed and more real freedom under the 
Union than under the Confederation. Li- 
brary autonomy is not necessarily endan- 
gered by central library control. The camp 


library service has not lessened the oppor- 
tunities for war service by individual li- 
braries even tho it has meant the adoption 
of much standardized practice and the sub- 
ordination of many individual schemes. 
This is not a problem for this section to 


solve alone. More and more the training 
class must be strengthened to perform its 
proper function; the library school course 
must be strengthened and become more and 
more distinctive in its broader, non-local 
service. Extension work must do its part 
increasingly in bringing professional in- 
struction to every person in library service. 

But, beyond all this, there must be a de- 
mand from libraries for better service and 
for greater recognition of better service. 
Extension course, training class and library 
school will be non-essential industries unless 
their products are put to use. Nor can their 
products be satisfactory unless the instruc- 
tion is based on definitely recognized needs 
clearly expressed in terms of positions in 
individual libraries. There are no ware- 
houses in which library training agencies 
can store their products to be drawn on in 
small lots at uncertain periods, for their 
products are professionally perishable in 
storage. 

Constructive suggestions as to subjects 
and methods of instruction are invaluable. 
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Positions are essential but one other ele- 
ment is necessary for satisfactory library 
service. Too many libraries have para- 
phrased a well-known motto so that it might 
read: “The best assistants for the most 
libraries at the least cost.” Of great signi- 
ficance and encouragement is the attempt 
of practically every reporting library to 
raise the salaries of its staff members and 
even more cheering is the success of many 
of these attempts. Perhaps most cheering 
of all is the admission that the largest 
salary increases are still inadequate and the 
regret that such is the case. The library 
schools are encouraged to learn that their 
students have received considerably higher 
average salaries than ever before. 

I offer no apology for introducing this 
note into this medley of comment. The 
time has passed when asceticism, partic- 
ularly of the involuntary type, necessarily 
makes for holiness. The joy of work is 
not lessened by ability to live decently and 
to provide oneself with a fair share of the 
things which make for higher enjoyment of 
life. Society approves the attempt of the 
masses to live in better houses on better 
food and to have more time for recreation. 
it is deemed patriotic to pay higher taxes 
and provide higher wages for more people 
in more subsidized industries. It is ad- 
mitted necessary to raise huge sums of 
money for smileage books, Y. M. C. A. huts, 
camp libraries, and similar agencies to pre- 
serve the morale of our men who are fight- 
ing for freedom. We librarians are not 
necessarily unpatriotic if we demand at 
least enough to maintain the standard of 
living we need for reasonable comfort. It 
has been said that the old New England 
conscience was determined by two fears: 
the fear of God and the fear of the poor- 
house. The first was responsible for much 
of the best in our national life but it may 
at least be questioned whether a smaller 
measure of the latter, some generations ago, 
would have been entirely without beneficent 
local results. 

Let us not deceive ourselves because of 
the generous recognition accorded our war 
service. Our home bases need improve- 
ment. <A letter from Portland, Oregon, 
quoted by permission, is in point: 
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“I think the discussion in your section 
should be the most important of the con- 
ference and I say that with all due respect 
and enthusiasm for the war activities, but 
libraries have reached the point where the 
salary question is a daily issue. We are 
most of us, if not all of us, facing one of 
two alternatives; either we must retrench, 
cut off some of our activities, or we must 
content ourselves with poorly paid, which 
means poorly prepared and poorly educated, 
assistants. I’ve wondered for many years 
how much longer we might expect college 
bred, cultured men and women to give their 
lives for the love of the work alone. In 
Portland, and I fancy our experience is not 
unique, we no longer can hold our best peo- 
ple unless there are other ties to offset the 
salary. The war and the high cost of living 
are hastening the crisis. What is to be 
done about it? How can the tax-paying 
public be convinced that the library laborer 
is worthy of his hire? A conversation in 
my office the other day was illuminating. 
The president of one of the large ship- 
building plants had stopped in to consult 
with me as to which one of my meager staff 
he should ask to organize his new library. 
He remarked that he would give her $150 
this first month and after that if she were 
not worth $250 or so she would be worth 
nothing at all. He concluded his plea with: 
“And Miss Isom, this demand of the business 
man for the trained librarian will have a 
tremendous influence upon library salaries.’ 
The president of my board happened to be 
present, and in a few words he outlined the 
extent of the library's activities and then 
said: ‘And now, Mr. B , would you as 
a large taxpayer be willing to vote for the 
amount needed to pay these librarians a 
proper wage?’ And Mr. B said hesi- 
tatingly, ‘I don’t know that I would.’ There 
is the situation that we are confronting. We 
are more than ready to release our people 
for war service, to train them for govern- 
ment employment—training them for busi- 
ness houses is another story. 

“What can be done? Every live public 
library—and most of us are alive—has 
made its impress upon the community life— 
upon the city life. We are needed, we are 
indispensable, we are educational institu- 
tions just as the schools are and yet, as I 
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said before, we are not recognized nor 
financed as the schools are recognized and 
financed. Think of the magnificent work 
that the public libraries are doing the coun- 
try over, yet nearly every salary list is a 
scandal and deserves investigation by the 
social worker.” 

Sporadic action in widely separated libra- 
ries will accomplish little. It is not library 
spirit but public feeling which needs educa- 
tion. Unless library assistant, librarian, 
library trustee, and library association from 
Maine to California and from Minnesota to 
Texas work together in demanding sub- 
stantial recognition of the value of library 
service, we shall accomplish little. If pre- 
sented properly as a general movement 
there need be nothing unprofessional in any 
phase of the demand. 

Fine words butter no parsnips and when 
even parsnips are beyond the reach of our 
purses and the fine words must be mostly 
self-inflicted or administered by sympathetic 
but equally impecunious colleagues, the 
paths to librarianship will not be badly 
crowded by high-grade, enthusiastic appli- 
cants. I should personally be sorry ever to 
see the spirit of sacrifice lessen in any de- 
gree among librarians, but I trust that li- 
brarians may increasingly have the oppor- 
tunity to make direct, voluntary sacrifice 
instead of aiding involuntarily in the con- 
servation of public funds. 

The conclusions which it seems reason- 
able to reach therefore, are these: (1) The 
libraries of the country need trained help as 
never before and the need is likely to in- 
crease; (2) existing agencies whether 
school or training class seem essentially 
sound in theory and to need adjustment 
rather than reconstruction; (3) these ad- 
justments can be fully effective only when 
the extension course, the training class, the 
library school, the librarians, and the ap- 
pointing officers of libraries work together 
in essential harmony; (4) it will be useless 
to plan training without having some one 
to train and there will not be enough per- 
sons to train unless enough salary can be 
offered to attract competent men and wom- 
en from other lines which, to an outside 
observer, seem to give equal chances of 
service with more than an equal chance to 
live comfortably. 
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THE GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY IN THE SERVICE 
BUREAU AT WASHINGTON 


By Emiry A. Spitman, LL. M., Department of Justice Library 


On Mar. 19, 1918, there was created by 
Executive Order, under the direction of the 
Committee on Public Information, a Serv- 
ice Bureau, the purpose of which is to make 
available information as to the function, 
location and officials of all government 
agencies. 

For a long time there has existed a need 
for some centralized bureau to act as a 
“clearing house” for inquiries coming to 
the executive departments about govern- 
ment work, and about many other things 
with which the government has no connec- 
tion whatever. Efforts have been made in 
many bureaus and independent government 
establishments to meet this need by in- 
formation divisions. These divisions, how- 
ever, lacked authority to procure from de- 
partments other than their own, the facts 
requisite to make them of more than limited 
value. Such an information service, backed 
by presidential authority became a neces- 
sary “war service” to save the time of 
important persons having business with the 
government—also to save the time of gov- 
ernment officials who were subject to con- 
stant interruption, by telephone and _ per- 
sonal interview, about matters not within 
their jurisdiction. 

F. W. McReynolds (professor of finance 
at Dartmouth College) was appointed di- 
rector of this new work, and upon him 
devolved the organizing of the bureau to 
meet the specified requirements. To Dr. A. 
J. Klein, assistant to the director, was 
assigned the duty of securing the material 
from which, later, I was asked to build the 
Government Directory. 

COLLECTING THE MATERIAL 

Interest in the enterprise was stimulated 
by personal interviews with officials of de- 
partments, bureaus, etc., so that they were 
willing to supply upon forms furnished 
them, the data for compiling this great 
directory. This visiting was in itself a 
large undertaking, but resulted in the ac- 


quisition of many valuable bits of knowl- 
edge picked up by Dr. Klein and Mr. Hack- 
ett in the course of enthusiastic conversa- 
tions with those in charge, about the work 
directly under their supervision—informa- 
tion that would not have been otherwise 
obtainable. Just how to use the material 
when collected was the next important 
problem to be solved. 

In the Executive Order which created 
the Service Bureau, the executive depart- 
ments were asked to co-operate, and to 
assign to the Service Bureau such persons 
as should be necessary to carry on the 
work, thus providing for a highly trained 
force. At the request of the director, the 
Department of Justice detailed me to take 
charge of the compilation of the Govern- 
ment Directory. 

It seemed rather a staggering proposition, 
especially when I[ found that a limit of 
thirty days had been allowed to accomplish 
the compiling. There was no precedent; 
nothing like it had ever been attempted, so 
a plan had to be formulated and a method 
of work; the number of workers needed, 
had to be decided upon; and, the best way 
of utilizing the material for the service to 
be rendered. A “picked force” of twelve 
catalogers was selected, and the director 
prevailed upon the departments to let us 
have most of those asked for. The cata- 
loger of the Institute for Government Re- 
search (not a government bureau) volun- 
teered her services. The War Department 
supplied the typists, and good ones, so we 
had everything in our favor as far as the 
working force was concerned. 

I reported for duty at the Service Bureau 
on the 2d of April. The first catalogers 
were to report the next day, so the most 
vital need (after a plan for the directory) 
was some set of instructions to help them 
prepare the copy for the typists. These 
rules were made and mimeographed ready 
for the first cataloger who arrived. 


- 
A 


SCOPE OF THE DIRECTORY 


The point kept in mind in planning the 
scope of this directory, was that it must 
enable the Service Bureau to answer ques- 
tions from any of the following stand- 
points: 

(1) What are the powers and duties 
of a certain bureau? 

(2) To what department does a given 
bureau belong? Where is it located? 

(3) Who has charge of a given depart- 
ment? Where is his office? Can he be 
reached by telephone? 

(4) Where would a given individual be 
found? Is a given person in charge of a 
given division? 

(5) Where would one apply for in- 
formation on a given subject? 

To make it possible to answer such ques- 
tions from the directory, it must contain 
the full organization of the government; 
each department with its subordinate bu- 
reaus, divisions, sections, and offices must 
be represented by separate entry, giving in 
each instance the duties and powers of the 
office, the person charged with their execu- 
tion, his telephone and branch number, and 
the location of his office. It must include 
all persons in charge of departments, bu- 
reaus, etc., and also all other persons having 
charge of particular work, if such persons 
are authorized to answer questions about 
matters under their control, and if inquiries 
about the work should be referred for their 
attention. It must contain a subject index, 
which would be a “key” to the functions of 
the government. 


DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME 


How to avoid repeating on each card, the 
department and the included bureaus and 
divisions, was an obstacle which seemed 
insurmountable. The position of the par- 
ticular office in the whole scheme had to 
be shown, or the entry was valueless. In 
a printed directory or on a “visible index” 
this inclusion could be shown by indention, 
but in a card record, every card must be 
complete in itself, and yet admit of being 
fitted in to form part of a larger plan. This 
repetition had to be cut out, but how? It 
seemed to me that there should be nothing 
in the entry, except the information for 
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which one would naturally look in that espe- 
cial place. For instance, an entry like “In- 
formation Section” means nothing stand- 
ing without its including offices, but an 
entry reading “Information Section, Air 
Division, Signal Corps, War Department” 
is decidedly clumsy, and to the searcher is 
rather annoying than otherwise. I decided 
that the cards could be arranged like a 
shelf-list, but a shelf-list has the classifica- 
tion mark to help in filing—then my bright 
idea arrived! Why not use a system of 
abbreviations, just as a call mark would be 
used on a catalog card? This was found 
practical and adopted. We call this ab- 
breviation the “Identification mark” and 
it is used in the upper left corner of every 
card. An entry for the “Information Sec- 
tion” given above would appear like this: 


WAR Information Section 


Signal 

Air Function: Collection and distribution 
ee of aeronautical material. 

Inform 


In charge: (Name of officer) 
635 F St.; M2s7o, Br6a7 
Note: 


This is the form that was adopted for 
the main (or organization) card. The word 
“Function :” is dropped one space to make 
it stand out from the heading, followed by 
a brief statement of the work with which 
the office is charged. In writing the func- 
tion the second line is always started exactly 
under the first word of the statement and 
the third line again brought out to the 
first indention. If there is a note, it is 
dropped below the name of the chief, ad- 
dress and telephone number, and every line 
except the second line of the function and the 
address of the chief, is started at the same 
indention. The identification mark comes 
in the upper left corner of the card and is 
out of the way unless wanted. This deci- 
sion as to style was only reached after try- 
ing out many forms, and the final form of 
the card is the result of the interest shown 
by the catalogers in helping to make the 
directory a success. The indention was 
chosen as being as clear as the ordinary 
spacing used on a catalog card, and to make 
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the work of typing less complicated. For 
the same reason we eliminated the use of 
red ink and all “cap” headings. The only 
“all caps” used were in the identification 
mark to denote an executive department. 
Abbreviations of independent bureaus or 
commissions were written with just the 
initial letters capitalized. Index entries were 
traced on the back of the organization card. 
Of course many difficulties arose each day 
and like the dragon in the path, had to be 
met and vanquished. Our abbreviations 
must be made according to some definite 
system, and by one person—it took the 
whole time of one cataloger. We found 
that seven spaces was as much as we could 
allow for an abbreviation on a single line— 
this caused us much agony of mind. Then 
when there were a number of abbreviations 
in one “mark” we must show each one defi- 
nitely. The department stands at the top 
of the card in “all caps”; under it is the 
largest including bureau underlined to show 
that it is an alphabetic filing point under 
the department; under this comes the divi- 
sion which reports to the main bureau, 
separated from the next less important of- 
fice by double dots. 

Take as an example the card already giv- 
en. Someone comes in and asks if there is 
any place where information about aero- 
nautical material can be found. We look 
in our index under “Aeronautics” and find 
under this heading “Aeronautical material, 
collection and distribution,” below, the 
name of the man in charge, address, tele- 
phone, etc. In the corner we read, begin- 
ning at the bottom abbreviation, “Informa- 
tion, Air Division, Signal Corps, War De- 
partment.” If for any reason the main 
card should need to be consulted, we turn 
to the organization file, and find “War” on 
a center blue guide. Back of this in alpha- 
betical arrangement on a side blue guide 
will be found the Signal Corps; back of the 
Signal Corps guide are alphabetically ar- 
ranged, on third buff guides, all the offices 
reporting directly to the Signal Corps. Here 
will be found the Air Division. Offices re- 
porting to the Air Division are in alpha- 
betical arrangement shown by fifth buff 
guides and here Information Section would 
be placed. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF DIRECTORY 


In the organization file we have a main 
alphabet composed of the executive depart- 
ments, and all independent commissions and 
establishments of the government. This 
alphabet is on center blue guides (thirds), 
the center guides being used entirely for the 
main alphabet. Back of each center blue 
guide is a sub-alphabet composed of all 
bureaus, divisions, and offices reporting di- 
rectly to the department indicated on side 
blue guides. Back of these side guides is 
an alphabetical arrangement of the offices 
reporting to the particular bureau or divi- 
sion which it follows. This alphabet is on 
buff guides (thirds). If these offices are 
so inconsiderate as to branch out on their 
own account, we show, back of the buff 
“thirds,” the sections on fifth buff guides, 
again in alphabetic arrangement. This 
sounds very complicated, but in reality is easy 
to use, and clear, when the scheme is once 
grasped. It works—that is the main thing. 
When more detailed information is needed, 
the organization card can be turned to, 
from any other entry in the directory, by 
use of the identification mark. The di- 
rectory is now arranged in three sections, 
the organization file, the personal file, and 
the subject index. It contains approxi- 
mately 40,000 cards. 


THE METHOD OF WORK 


The plan as a whole once in mind, the 
abbreviations were the first thing to be de- 
cided, and one of the catalogers helped me 


work out from the Government Author 
Headings issued by the Superintendent of 
Documents Office, an outline of the main 
bureaus, etc. The material from which 
the directory was to be made was collected 
in folders, each folder containing one bu- 
reau, etc., and each office reporting on a 
separate sheet. These sheets must be 
handled by the cataloger, carefully read, 
and the necessary information briefed for 
entry cn the card. Every card to be made, 
including personal cards, had to be indi- 
cated, and indicated in such a way that the 
typists could work out the form of the 
various kinds of entries from the slip given 
them, with the aid of the sample cards 
already in their possession. Each new sub- 


ject assigned for the index was written on 
a small slip for filing, and turned over to the 
person in charge. In this way it was possi- 
ble to maintain some degree of uniformity 
in entry. The abbreviations, too, as made, 
were copied on cards and filed by abbrevia- 
tion to keep them uniform. 

The plan in the beginning was t+ have 
each cataloger revise the typewritten cards 
for her own work. This interfered with 
the preparation of work ahead of the copy- 
ists, and one cataloger was chosen to do 
the revising. I had only one day’s start 
of the catalogers, and they had only two 
days’ start of the typists. Every problem 
which was presented to me by the cata- 
logers for solution, was as new to me as 
it was to them—each difficulty with the 
form of the cards and the amount of in- 
formation to be included, etc., etc., had to 
be decided at ome, and I had not time 
to “think out” each and every detail. It 
was a time for action, not deliberation, and 
I believe every person detailed to work on 
the directory made it a matter of personal 
pride to do the “best work” and the “most 
work,” and to co-operate in every way to 
make the directory when finally assembled, 
a great success. 

We moved into new quarters after the 
first few days of work, only to discover 
when a week of rain set in, that these same 
“looked forward to” new quarters were not 
“water tight.” More moves for workers, 
some of whom were obliged to stay away 
because of sickness. The amount of work 
still to be done loomed larger and larger— 
the thirty days allotted were passing all 
too swiftly! However, by the first of May, 
in spite of all the various disadvantages 
contended with, every bit of information 
that had been provided by the departments, 
etc., had been handled by the catalogers 
and was in process of being typed. The 
cards already finished were being as- 
sembled, and the directory was an accom- 
plished fact. The delay in getting informa- 
tion was due to changes in the organization 
constantly going on in some of the depart- 
ments because of pressure of war work. 
Changes in location of offices and telephone 
numbers after the cards were filed, added 
to our perplexities. Some divisions and 
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independent establishments were practically 
cataloged three or four times. 

By the middle of May all the original 
material had been received, cataloged and 
assembled in the files, and the directory 
was in constant use. It is not perfect, but 
is moving towards perfection daily. At a 
time like this the changes to be made in 
a record of this kind, are a serious drain 
upon the time and energies of those in 
charge of the work. It takes the full time 
of five or six people to keep up with them. 
These changes must be made as quickly as 
possible, else the usefulness of the directory 
is materially lessened. 

One word about the subject index, be- 

fore I bring this to an end. The index entry 
is brief. A subject word is used on the 
top line of the card followed by a colon, 
and below, indented three spaces, is the 
explanatory information, and only so much 
as is necessary to show from what angle 
the particular office handles the subject 
matter. Navigation is handled by the Navy 
Department and by the Department of 
Commerce. It follows that each must have 
control of vessels, but so has the Director 
General of Railroads. The “index entry” 
shows which class of vessel is controlled 
by each department, and where the differ- 
ence in the control lies. Fuel is another 
subject handled by at least six separate 
offices from as many angles. One office 
may make contracts, while another con- 
trols material when bought. The informa- 
tion contained in the directory as it was 
first compiled was absolutely limited by 
what was given on the sheets furnished us 
by the bureau or division listed; and in 
some instances where no information was 
forthcoming, by what could be gleaned from 
the Congressional Directory. In cases 
where the information seems inadequate, it 
is not the fault of those who made the 
entries. 

Without the cordial help and encourage- 
ment given by all those associated with me 
in the work on the directory, it would have 
been impossible of accomplishment. The 
success of the work is due equally to each 
and every one who had any part in the 
enterprise. Especial thanks are tendered 
in behalf of my co-workers and myself, to 
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the director, whose persuasive powers 
brought from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Education, War Depart- 
ment, Department of Justice and Library of 
Congress, the catalogers to compile the di- 
rectory, and from the War Department, the 
typists (and good ones) to write the cards; 
to the assistant director, whose hard task 
it was to extract information from places 
loath to give it up, and who was patient 
and forbearing under the strain of sheafs 
of questions turned in to him each day 
about people and things, which must be 
straightened out for the entries; and to the 
employes of the Service Bureau who were 
all courteous and helpful. The confidence 
expressed by those in charge, in the ulti- 
mate outcome of the undertaking as I had 
planned it, carried me over many hours of 
discouragement, and went a long way to 
“make the dream come true.” 


STATISTICS OF WOMEN IN LIBRARY 
WORK 


In an article entitled “A census of col- 
lege women” by Mary Van Kleeck,* there 
is a collection of statistics of much interest 
to women in library work. The author 
states the origin of these statistics as fol- 
lows: “The year following the beginning 
of the European War, a census of college 
women was undertaken by the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, in co-operation with 
eight colleges for women, Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Wells, and one co- 
educational university, Cornell.” 

Of those reporting when this census was 
taken 5027 were teaching; 2175 were in 
“other occupations.” In “other occupa- 
tions,” social service leads in numbers with 
471, library work second with 293, and busi- 
ness third with 260. 

A statement of “total earnings during 
the past year” was asked for. For the 4074 
women reporting their earnings for a year 
the median income was $1013, half receiv- 
ing less and half more. Of the whole 
group, 3034 were teachers, and 1040 were 
in other occupations. The median earnings 
census of college women. Mary Van Kleeck. 


Journal of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, v. 
17, May, 1918. p. 557-591. 
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for teachers were $995, and for those in 
other occupations $1065. 

From the table of annual earnings are 
quoted the figures covering library work 
and the occupations with which it is most 
frequently compared, teaching, social serv- 
ice, and business. The numbers have been 
reduced to percentages for this table. 


Earnings. 
see see 
Less than $700 .... 17.1 10.8 14.74 
33-3 26.1 37.8 
$1000-$1200 19.7 23 
$1200-$1500 ........ 14.6 20.5 11.5 
$1500-$2000 8.5 15.6 10.89 
$2000-$2500 ....... 3.2 5.2 1.2 
$2500 and over 5.9 1.8 06 
The medium earnings in each group 


were: teaching, $995; social service, $1132; 
library work, $980; business, $1027. 

It is seen that library work has the low- 
est median earnings in these four groups. 
For salaries below $2000 library work of- 
fers slightly better opportunities than teach- 
ing, but for the higher salaries the oppor- 
tunities are considerably better in teaching. 
In regard to advanced and professional 
training after graduation, 39 of the 293 li- 
brarians reporting, or 13.3 per cent had 
taken graduate courses; 162, or 55.3 per 
cent had had professionali training. Of the 
teachers, 2397, or 30.5 per cent of those 
reporting had taken graduate courses; 706, 
or 9g per cent had had professional train- 
ing. These figures refer to graduate pro- 
fessional training, hence the low percentage 
of teachers reporting, since most teachers 
receive professional (pedagogical) training 
in their undergraduate courses. 

The larger per cent of teachers having 
graduate work, 30.5 per cent compared with 
13.3 per cent of librarians, may account in 
part for the larger per cent of teachers re- 
ceiving the higher salaries. 

In the comparison of salaries it should 
also be remembered that teachers usually 
work nine or ten months of the year com- 
pared with the librarian’s eleven or twelve 
months. 

Mrs. J. T. JENNINGS, 
St. Paul Public Library. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


Plans for the United War Work Campaign 


Tue United War Work Campaign is to 
be a real united campaign. As was an- 
nounced last month, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, War Camp Com- 
munity Service, and American Library 
Association had agreed to join in a com- 
mon campaign for funds to continue their 
work, the week of Nov. 11. The three 
other similar civilian organizations—Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, and Salvation Army—were 
planning a joint campaign in January. On 
Sept. 5, at the request of President Wilson, 
the two groups agreed to unite in one 
monster campaign the week of Nov. II. 
President Wilson's letter to Raymond B. 
Fosdick, chairman of the War and Navy 
Department Commissions on _ Training 
Camp Activities, in which the merger was 
requested, was as follows: 

The White House, 
Washington, Sept. 3, 1918. 
My dear Mr. Fosdick: 

May I not call your attention to a matter 
which has been recently engaging my thought 
not a little? 

The War Department has recognized the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the National 
Catholic War Council, the Jewish Welfare 
Board, the War Camp Community Service, the 
American Library Association, and the Salva- 
tion Army as accepted  instrumentalities 
through which the men in the ranks are to be 
assisted in many essential matters of recre- 
ation and morale. 


It was evident from tke first, and has he- 
come increasingly evident, that the services 
rendered by these agencies to our army and 
to our allies are especially one and all of a 
kind and must of necessity, if well rendered, 
be rendered in the closest co-operation. It is 
my judgment, therefore, that we shall secure 
the best results in the matter of the support 
of these agencies, if these seven societies will 
unite their forthcoming appeals for funds, in 
order that the spirit of the country in this 
matter may be expressed without distinction 
of race or religious opinion in support of what 
is in reality a common service. 

This point of view is sustained by the 
necessity, which the war has forced upon us, 
of limiting our appeals for funds in such a 
way that two or three comprehensive cam- 
paigns shall take the place of a series of inde- 
pendent calls upon the generosity of the coun- 
try. 

Will you not, therefore, as Chairman of 
the Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
be good enough to request the societies in 
question to combine their approaching appeais 
for funds in a single campaign, preferably 
during the week of Nov. 11, so that in their 
solicitation of funds as well as in their work 
in the field, they may act in as complete co- 
operation and fellowship as possible? 

In inviting these organizations to give this 
new evidence of their patriotic co-operation, | 
wish it distinctly understood that their com- 
pliance with this request will not in any sense 
imply the surrender on the part of any of 
them of its distinctive character and autonomy, 
because I fully recognize the fact that each of 
them has its own traditions, principles, and 
relationships which it properly prizes and 
which, if preserved and strengthened, make 
possible the largest service. 

At the same time, I would be obliged if you 
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would convey to them from me a very warm 
expression of the Government's appreciation 
of the splendid service they kave rendered in 
ministering to the troops at home and over- 
seas in their leisure time. Through their 
agencies the moral and spiritual resources of 
the nation have been mobilized behind our 
forces and used in the finest way, and they 
are contributing directly and effectively to the 
winning of the war. 

It has been gratifying to find such a fine 
spirit of co-operation among all the leaders 
of the organizations I have mentioned. This 
spirit, and the patriotism of all the members 
and friends of these agencies, give me con- 
fidence to believe that the united war work 
campaign will be crowned with abundant 
success. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILson. 


The total amount to be worked for now is 
$170,500,000, the largest ever asked in any 
single appeal. Its allotment, based on care- 
fully considered budgets submitted by the 
various organizations, will be as follows: 


Young Men's Christian Association. ..$100,000,000 
Young Women’s Christian Association 15,000,000 
National Catholic War Council, (in- 
cluding the work of the Knights of 
Columbus and special war activities 
for women) 

Jewish Welfare 

American Library 

War Camp Community 

Salvation Army 


Total 


3,500,000 
3,500,000 
15,000,000 
3,500,000 


$170,500,000 


The surplus—of course there will be a 
surplus !—will be divided pro rata on this 
same basis. 

The general plan of organization remains 
the same for the enlarged campaign. Plans 
and programs already adopted were accept- 
ed without reserve by the new elements 


brought into the larger combination. The 
committee of seven, for shaping and de- 
ciding policies, has been expanded into a 
committee of eleven, consisting of two rep- 
resentatives each from the Y. M. C. A. 
and the National Catholic War Council, 
one from each of the other five organiza- 
tions, the national treasurer and the director 
of United War Work Compaign for New 
York City. The national executive com- 
mittee of 20 has been expanded into a na- 
tional executive committee of 35, consisting 
of five representatives from each organiza- 
tion. 

Dr. John R. Mott is the chairman of 
the committee of eleven and the director 
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general of United War Work Campaign; 
Cleveland H. Dodge is national treasurer, 
and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., director for 
New York City. Emma V. 
retary of the A. L. A. campaign fund com- 
mittee, has been chosen secretary of both 
the joint committee and of the executive 
committee. 

Under the direction of Dr. Mott and a 
cabinet composed of compaign directors 
and managers of the other organizations, 
and such others as may be drawn into the 
work, steps are now being taken to build, 
upon the foundations already laid, com- 
pletely unified United War Work Campaign 
committees for the military departments of 
the country, the states within those depart- 
ments, districts and counties within the 
states, and cities and localities within the 
districts and counties. It is important to 
remember that while there will be no merg- 
ing of identity in the expenditure of the 
money collected during the week of the 
drive, library workers are expected to 
unite their efforts with the six other organi- 
zations in its solicitation. 

To understand exactly the relation of the 
individual library worker to the present 
situation of a combined instead of an in- 
dividual appeal for funds, it is necessary 
to visualize two distinct campaigns: 

First, the United War Work Campaign, 
a campaign of one week only (Nov. 11-18), 
in which the identities of the seven organi- 
zations are to be merged and lost sight of 
in the single interest. This is a merger for 
the money-raising campaign, and for that 
purpose alone. 

Second, the campaign of education, thru 
various forms and mediums of publicity, for 
Library War Service. This is a continuing 
campaign. It has a direct bearing on 
United War Work Campaign in that the 
more information the public has about the 
var work of each and every one of the 
organizations that have combined in the 
United War Work Campaign, the more 
readily the public will respond to the ap- 
peal for funds with which to support the 
work of all. 

In order to help inform people about the 
service that the American Library Associ- 
ation is rendering, duplicate sets of ten 
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panels, each 30 x 40 inches, showing photo- 
graphs of camp libraries, hospital libra- 
ries, dispatch offices, reading rooms on ships 
and in overseas huts, and printed captions 
of description, have been prepared for ex- 
hibition by public libraries and library asso- 
ciations, at state fairs and county fairs, at 
meetings of various kinds, wherever a large 
group of people is gathered. They are suit- 
able for exhibition in libraries, in store win- 
dows, in Chamber of Commerce auditoriums, 
in theater lobbies, in railroad depots, in 
interurban waiting rooms, and at meetings 
of all kinds. These can be secured from 
headquarters im Washington. Other Li- 
brary War Service publicity of an educa- 
tional nature but carrying no appeal for 
funds, is also under way. 

For the purpose of stimulating public 
interest to the point where it will respond 
readily to the appeal for funds there has 
been formed a national publicity commit- 
tee of the United War Work Campaign. 
In order to avoid duplication of effort and 
undue pressure upon the newspaper press 
of the country, the individual publicity ef- 
forts of the seven organizations will, to a 
considerable extent, be merged in the work 
of this committee. 

Publicity items in which the combination 
will be complete, and which have already 
been decided on, include the following: 


1.—Fourteen thousand United War Work 
Campaign posters in eight colors, 24 sheets 
(13 1/3 x 20 feet) covering every billboard 
in America that will carry a poster this 
size. 

2.—One million United War Work Cam- 
paign posters, half-sheet (20 x 30 inches) in 
three colors. 

3.—Forty million United War Work 
Campaign window flags, for display in 
houses whose residents have subscribed to 
the fund. 

4.—Fifty million United War Work Cam- 
paign buttons, in two colors. 

5.—One million United War Work Cam- 
paign “stickers” in two colors for posting 
on automobile windshields. 

6.—Seventy thousand United War Work 
Campaign street car cards. 


7.—Twelve thousand United War Work 
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Campaign posters (36x 56 inches) for use 
on sides of express wagons. 

8—Two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of a combined book, carrying the 
financial statements of all seven organiza- 
tions. 

9.—One hundred million eight-page book- 
lets telling the combined story of the gen- 
eral war work of the seven organizations 
participating in United War Work Cam- 
paign. 

10.—Combined advertisements, full page, 
in a long list of November magazines (this 
thru the co-operation of the Division of 
Advertising, United States Committee on 
Public Information). 

The United War Work Campaign pub- 
licity committee also has in preparation 
copy for a large variety of newspaper 
advertisements. This will be available for 
the use of local campaign committees. The 
cost of publication in local newspapers is 
to be underwritten by local merchants and 
others at the solicitation of local commit- 
tees, as was done in the Red Cross and 
Liberty Loan drives. 

In addition to these combined publicity 
efforts there will be contributed by the 
seven organizations for direct United War 
Work Campaign purposes about eight mil- 
lion posters, fifteen million booklets and 
thirty million leaflets on their respective 
lines of service. These will be appor- 
tioned among the different localities in the 
same proportions as posters, buttons, win- 
dow cards, etc., and all will be shipped to- 
gether to the local committees for posting 
and distribution at the beginning of and 
during the campaign. 

For the purposes of some of the com- 
bined publicity for United War Work Cam- 
paign it was found necessary to adopt an 
emblem that could be used in connection 
with the emblems of the other organizations 
participating. The design reproduced at 
the head of this section is the one adopted 
for this purpose. When printed in colors 
the outer circle will be a solid band of blue 
and the initials will be printed in blue across 
the white pages of the open book, with the 
rest of the design in red. This will also 
be used as insignia on camp librarians’ 
uniforms and on camp library buildings. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The regional conferences held during 
September preparatory to the nation-wide 
campaigns were an unqualified success in 
every section except New York City. Li- 
brarians in the district centering here will 
have to wake up and work much harder if 
they do not wish to be outdistanced by the 
other sections of the country. Dr. Frank 
P. Hill, chairman of the finance committee 


PELHAM BAY BUILDING OPENED 

The new library building at Pelham Bay, 
where Blanche Galloway has the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only woman in charge 
of a camp library, was opened Sept. 18 with 
special exercises. Speakers of note were 
present, and moving pictures were taken of 
the festivities. 


MORE GIFT BOOKS ARE NEEDED 


In an effort to secure more donations of 
new books for use in Library War Serv- 
ice, a letter has been sent from headquar- 
ters to the literary and review editors of 
newspapers and magazines asking the con- 
tribution of review copies of books for use 
in this manner. The giving of suitable 
books should be encouraged in every way 
that will not interfere with the success 
of the big campaign of the fall. In many 
cases it has been found that the public as- 
sumed that the special book campaign last 
spring closed because no more books were 
wanted. Be sure this is not misunder- 
stood in your library. 


SUPERVISORS FOR SMALL CAMPS WANTED 

Closer supervision of the many small 
camp, station, hospital and training school 
libraries is being planned at headquarters, 
and a number of librarians of city libraries 
are being asked to act as supervisors in 
their vicinity. Formal letters of appoint- 
ment, together with letters of introduction 
to the commanding officers and suitable in- 
signia will be sent to these librarians, to- 
gether with a “Small camp library hand- 
book” which will explain what is expected 
of a supervising librarian. 


News from the Camps 
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for the second war fund, and Carl H. Mi- 
lam, assistant to the director of Library 
War Service, went to the Coast and spoke 
at the meetings in Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Milam telling of the work ac- 
complished during the past year and Dr. 
Hill outlining the plans for the future. 
The other cities were visited by Wickes 
Wamboldt, national campaign director of 
the A. L. A., and Dr. M. L. Raney, director 
of overseas service. 


EXEMPTION FOR LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


It has been decided by General Crowder 
that exemption requests for men employed 
in the work of the organizations affiliated 
with the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, will be honored by draft boards, 
and useful and necessary men can now re- 
main without embarrassment in their serv- 
ice. The War Department has stated that 
it will be glad to recommend for passports 
for foreign service the names of all men 
having the approval of their respective 
organizations. 


ADDITION TO HONOR ROLL 


N. L. Goodrich, librarian of Dartmouth 
College, holds a captain’s commission in 
the Military Intelligence Division, General 
Staff, Washington. At present he is de- 
tailed to the map room of the office of the 
Chief of Staff, for map posting and geo- 
graphical information. 


BOOKS TO BE REMOVED FROM CAMP LIBRARIES 


The War Department has requested the 
removal from camp libraries of the titles 
listed below. 

Balch, E. G. Approaches to the peace settle- 
ment. B. W. Huebsch. 

Berkman, Alexander, Prison memories of an 
anarchist. Mother Earth Pub. Co. 

Burgess, John W. America’s relation to the 
great war. McClurg. 

Burgess, Jokn W. European war of 1914. 

McClurg. 

Carson, Capshaw, Witness testifies. Carson 

Bros. Pub. Co. 

Daniells, Arthur G. World in perplexity. 

Review, and Herald Pub. Co. 

Daniells, Arthur G. World war. Review, and 

Herald Pub. Co. 
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Granger, A. H. England’s world empire. Thomas, M. M., and others, Conquest of war. Cc 
Open Court Pub. Co. Fellowship Press. C 
Harris, Frank, England or Germany. Wil-  Viereck, G. S. Songs of Armageddon. C 
marth Press. Mitchell Kennerley. 
Hedin, Sven. With the German armies in the (Anonymous), World’s crisis in the light of Cc 
West. Lane. prophecy. Review of Reviews. 
Henderson, E. F. Germany’s fighting ma- 
chine. Bobbs-Merrill. An earlier list included these titles: c 
Howe, Frederic C. Why war? Scribner. Barbusse, Under fire. C 
Hugins, Roland. Germany misjudged. Open’ Bierce, Ambrose. Can such things be? . 
Court. Bierce, Ambrose. In the midst of life. 
Jones, Rufus M. A more excellent way. As- Century Company, pub.. America after the 
soc. Press. war. 
Leake, W. S. How to protect our soldiers. Chesterton, Gilbert K. Utopia of usurers. F 
Publisher—the author. Connolly, Nora, The unbroken tradition. N 
Lincoln, I. T. T. Revelations of an inter- Ewers, Dr. Hans Heinz, Let tke rulers be- F 
national spy. McBride. ware. Ss 
McAuley, M. E. Germany in war time. Open Ewers, Dr. Hans Heinz, The vampire. l 
Court. Freitag-Loringhoven, Deductions from the 
McGuire, Jas. K.. What could Germany do World War. V 
for Ireland? Wolfe Tone Co. Glass, Mrs. Charles Wilder. Her invisible 
Muecke, H. von. Emden. Ritter & Co. spirit mate. 
Munsterberg, H. The war and America. Grashoff, R. Tragedy of Belgium. 
Reventlow, Ernst von, Vampire of the con- Huebsch, B. W., pub. A German deserter’s iN 
tinent. Jackson Press. war experience. 
Schrader, F. F. German-American hand- Latzko, Andreas. Men in war. 
book. Publisher—the author. Souiny-Seydlitz, Baroness, Russia of yester- 
Skinnider, Margaret, Doing my bit for Ire- day and tomorrow. P 
land. Century Co. Trotzky, Bolsheviki and world peace. 
RECENT ASSIGNMENTS TO LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
Large Camp Libraries E 
Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, La.......... Louise Singley, hospital librarian. S 
Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Tex.............. George B. Manhart, acting librarian (trans- 
ferred from Camp Travis). 
Camp Cody, Deming, N. Mex.............. Mervyn J. Neuburg, assistant. 
Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J.............. D. N. Handy, librarian. 
James M. Johnston, assistant. re 
Jacob G. Le Van, assistant. 
Alan F. English, assistant (transferred from 
Camp Wadsworth). 
Marilla Waite Freeman, hospital librarian. 
Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Ia............... Blanche V. Watts, hospital librarian. 
Camp Donipkan, Fort Sill, Okla............. William B. Hunt, assistant. 
William K. Porter, assistant. of 
Came Gordom, Reginald A. Brewer, assistant. on 
Comte Earl N. Manchester, librarian. on 
Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C.............. C. M. Baker, librarian (transferred from 
Camp Jackson). an 
Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga...............- Wm. A. Walsh, librarian (transferred from lai 
i Camp Lee). co 
| Camp Humphreys, Va............ eeeeeeeeee William E, Langdon, assistant. sh 
Camp Kearny, Linda Vista, Cal. Angeline Marlow, assistant. . 
Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash......... William Rebec, hospital library assistant. - 
Camp Logan, Houston, Tex.............+- .-Lincoln Doty Brown, assistant. cle 
Mary Lena Megee, assistant. ar 
Camp Meade, Admiral, Md.................. Herman H. B. Meyer, librarian. na 
Frances E. Bowman, hospital librarian. 
Camp Mills, Mineola, L. I, N. Y........... George G. Champlin, librarian (transferred 
from Camp Upton). pli 
William A. Bedell, assistant. TI 
Isabel Du Bois, assistant. co 
Pelham Bay Naval Training Station, Pelham \ 
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Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. C.............. Mary E. Martin, assistant. 
Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss............ Mrs. R.'S. Martin, assistant. 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio............ J. C. Austin, assistant. 

Mrs. Ethel A. Washburn, assistant. 
Camp Travis, San Antonio, Tex............ Robert S. Fullerton, assistant. 


Paul B. Teeter, assistant. 
Cornelia Joknson, assistant. 
Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I., N. Y.......... Galen W. Hill, assistant. 
Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C........ Earl G. Swem, librarian. 
Henry H. Harwood, assistant (transferred 
from Camp Jackson). 


Other Points of Service 


Lucy D. Waterman, hospital librarian. 
Mexican Border Service, El Paso District...Cornelia Marvin, librarian. 

Mary Polk, A. L. A. representative. 
San Pedro Harbor, California............... William E, Blaikie, library organizer. 
U. S. General Hospital No. 16, New Haven, 

Elizabeth P. Daniell, hospital librarian. 
Walter Reed, U. S. Army General Hospital, 

Clara W. Herbert, hospital librarian. 

Dispatch Offices 


Harriet E. Leitch, assistant. 


Overseas 
l:zabeth Potter, assistant. 
Mrs. Frederick Palmer, assistant. 
Field Representatives 
E. Kathleen Jones, librarian of McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass., has been appointed 
field representative in the hospital service. 
Samuel H. Ranck, librarian Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich., is serving as a field 
representative. 
Headquarters 
Emma Felsenthal, for several years past instructor in the University of Illinois Library 
School, is assisting in book selection. 
Genevieve Clark White, of Lockhart, Ala., graduate of the Atlanta Library School, is 
assisting in book selection. 


Libraries and Food Conservation 


During the year just past the emphasis that will make best use of substitute foods; 
of the Food Administration has been put the English classes will use food conserva- 
on the need of saving food for the im- tion topics for essay themes; and the 
mediate relief of our Allies in the face of classes in commercial and physical geog- 
an enormous food shortage. Now, with raphy will study food products as items of 
larger harvests being gathered in every importing and exporting interest. In all of 


corner of the country, the emphasis is 
shifted and all energies must be bent to the 
creation of food reserves. The need for the 
closest kind of economy still exists, but the 
appeal to be made is less dramatic in its 
nature than was the case a year ago. 

In the schools the Food Administration 
plans to link its work with various courses. 
The drawing classes will once more be en- 
couraged to design posters ; domestic science 
classes will plan menus and prepare dishes 


these plans the school and public libraries 
can give valuable help. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN CAN DO 
In a very interesting letter Marian M. 
Pierce, children’s librarian of the Public 
Library in Flint, Mich., gives an account 
of what the children in Flint have done 
in connection with the library. She writes: 
Last January, we formed a Hoover Club, 


with the idea of saving wheat, sugar and 
meat for Uncle Sam. Each child who desires 
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to join is given a card upon which his name 
is written. A duplicate card is kept on file 
at the Library. There are two clubs which 
meet each week—one for older children meet- 
ing on Wednesday afternoons, and one for 
younger children meeting on Saturday morn- 
ings. Each member brings a record of the 
number of spoonsful of sugar he saves each 
week; of the meatless and wheatless meals 
which he has eaten. For three meatless or 
wheatless meals, he receives a gold star. For 
saving two spoonsful of sugar, he is entitled 
to a star. After the member receives five 
stars, he gets an American flag. Twenty 
flags entitle him to a U. S. Food Administra- 
tion emblem. Many of the children have 
won several emblems. They have an organ- 
ized club, with officers for each separate 
club. 

At present the emblem winners are re- 
hearsing for a food play, “Uncle Sam’s little 
food folks,” which we hope to present in the 
early fall. 

In May, we had a very successful! street 
parade, with three bands, food saving floats 
and long lines of children carrying food- 
saving banners made and designed by the 
club members. Fifteen of the chudren wore 
costumes representing fruits and vegetable 
substitutes. 

The Nelson Motion Picture Company in 
Detroit featured the parade, together with a 
play, bringing out the characteristic aims of 
the club organization, in a reel called “Waste 
ant, want not. The story of the Flint Hoover 

lub.” 

Parents constantly tell us how careful the 
children are in their patriotism for this 
cause. 


FOOD CONSERVATION EXHIBITS 


The Public Library, Olympia, Wash., had 
charge of a display of food books made in 
a local grocer’s window. The figure of 
Joan of Arc, bearing the flag, copied from 
the Food Conservation poster, made a 
pretty background for the display of books. 
Samples of food, made from the substi- 
tutes of flour, were supplied by members 
of the domestic economy class of the High 
School. Decorations were furnished by the 
grocer. 

Similar co-operation was developed in 
Macon, Mo., where a grocer furnished win- 
dow space and samples of the eight substi- 
tutes, rice flour, corn flour, barley flour, 
tapioca flour, soy-bean flour, cotton seed 
meal shorts and rye flour. In each case 
the source of the flour was displayed be- 
side it, ¢. g., rice and rice flour, soy-beans 
and the flour. The domestic science class 
of the high school displayed bread, muffins, 


cake and cookies, demonstrating the use of 
each susbtitute with a copy of the recipe 
used. 

An excellent library exhibition was ar- 
ranged recently at Milton, Mass., by Dr. 
Harris Kennedy. The material used con- 
sisted of Food Administration posters and 
bulletins, with publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Fuel 
Administration, Bureau of Fisheries, and 
State Experiment Stations, and publications 
issued by food manufacturers. This mate- 
rial was grouped on boards under such 
headings as “Better farming and more 
hogs,” “Increased production and wiser use 
of the dairy products,” “Increase in sheep 
raising,” “Conservation of fuel,” and the 
like. Special attention was paid to home- 
grown products, with canned, preserved, 
pickled and dried foods put up by Milton 
housewives. There was also a very compre- 
hensive exhibit of wheat, butter and lard 
substitutes, protein foods such as beans, 
cheese, fish and nuts, and a group of veg- 
etables and fruits selected to show substi- 
tute sources of sugar, ranging from squash, 
beets, carrots, onions, sweet potatoes and 
parsnips, containing four to ten per cent 
of sugar, to products with ten to twenty 
per cent or more, such as grapes, oranges, 
apples, bananas, figs, prunes, and the like, 
as well as corn syrup, maple syrup, light 
and dark molasses and honey. Good use 
was made of toy animals to visualize sub- 
jects like the community piggery, the sav- 
ing of calves, the licensing of dogs to pro- 
tect sheep, the growing of poultry in back 
yards and so forth. 

In the Public Library at Pomona, Calif., 
an elaborate food conservation exhibit was 
held at the library. There has been a large 
circulation of recipes, Spanish translations 
being made for distribution among the 
Spanish population of the city. A Roll of 
Honor for wheat conservers is also kept. 

At the meeting of the Old Colony Library 
Club at Pembroke, Mass., a little booklet of 
“War-time recipes” compiled by the club 
and printed thru the personal interest of 
some of the members, was distributed to all 
present. 


Wuere there is no vision, the people 
perish—Kinc Sotomon. 
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WILLIAM HOWARD BRETT 


Witt1am Howarp Brett, dearly beloved 
by old and young in the library profession, 
was killed by a motor truck on the night 
of Aug. 24. He had gone out from the 
Cleveland Public Library in company with 
Miss Eastman, the assistant librarian, and 
was waiting in the so-called safety zone for 
the surface car which was to take him 
home, when the truck, in charge of a 
drunken driver, bore down upon him and 
hurled him against a tree. He never re- 
gained consciousness, and died an hour 
later. 

All Mr. Brett’s career was passed in 
Cleveland. In his youth he was connected 
with a local bookstore, and in 1884 his mas- 
tery of book craft won him recognition 
from the board of library trustees and he 
was appointed librarian of the Cleveland 
Public Library. If he had lived till Sept. 1, 
he would have completed thirty-four years 
in the one position, and it is as Cleveland 
librarian that he will be best remembered 
by his host of friends. John G. White, 


the president of the board, was also presi- 


dent of the board which appointed him, and 
the two men were close friends during all 
their years of work together. 

Under their continued interest, the li- 
brary grew from the 45,905 volumes it con- 
tained when Mr. Brett took charge, to a 
collection of over 650,000, while the cir- 
culation increased from 198,200 to over 
3,400,000. Tribute to the efficiency of the 
Cleveland system, so largely developed by 
Mr. Brett, has been repeatedly paid by 
both librarians and public, and his finest 
monument will be the great institution so 
splendidly organized and so ably adminis- 
tered for the service of a great cosmopolitan 
community. 

Mr. Brett was born in Braceville, O., 
July 1, 1846. He was a student in the 
medical department of the University of 
Michigan in 1868-9 and in Western Reserve 
in 1874-5. In 1894 Hiram College bestowed 
upon him the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. On May 1, 1879, he was married 
to Alice L. Allen, of Cleveland, who with 
three sons and a daughter, survives him. 
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In addition to his work as head of the 
Public Library, he has been dean of the 
Library School of Western Reserve since 
1903. He served as president of the Ohio 
Library Association in 1895-6, and as presi- 
dent of the A. L. A. in 1896-7, in which 
year he also edited the Cumulative Index. 

Intensely patriotic, Mr. Brett from the 
very outbreak of the war made his library 
an active agent for the education of the 
public in the fundamental truths concern- 
ing the conflict, and he was a leader in the 
promotion of every patriotic movement. 
Not content with giving his three sons to 
the country’s service, Mr. Brett himself 
labored unceasingly in building up by coun- 
sel and by personal service the Library 
War Service undertaken by the A. L. A. 
following the Louisville conference in 
1917. When in the spring of this year 
he was asked to organize the combined 
dispatch office and library at Newport 
News, the biggest point of service in the 
country, he undertook the task joyously, 
and remained in active personal charge of 
the station up to the day of his death. 

At a special meeting of the library staff 
the following resolutions were adopted in 
his memory: 


We, the staff of the Cleveland Public Library, in a 
special memorial service assembled, testify to the 
irreparable loss we sustain in the death of our be- 
loved leader, William Howard Brett. 

To think of him is to think of joyous service di- 
rected by a generous, loving nature and a richly- 
stored and experiencing mind Believing that one 
of the chief sources for the enrichment of life lay 
in the precious records of human experience, as set 
forth in books, he designed that the whole people of 
this great city, irrespective of age, class or creed, 
might each be able to draw from these records just 
that which would meet his highest need. With such 
love for humanity he labored with unfailing joy and 
optimism for the fulfillment of his vision. ith such 
a vision, he never ceased to be creative Entirely 
without ambition, he found his true reward, the well 
nigh complete attainment of his clear-purposed goal. 
The future alone can reveal his full accomplishment: 
how wisely he waited at times to execute; how far 
he looked into the coming years. 

To the members of his staff he was more than a 
friend. He rejoiced with us in personal good fortune, 
he sustained and helped us in adversity. With 
supreme tact and gentleness he guided us in our 
work. Always the master of the situation, he com- 
manded only after untiring efforts to convince by 
reason and counsel. He inspired by sharing with us 
his most far-reaching plans, and by placing unbounded 
faith and trust in us. He was ever approachable, ever 
ready to give a generous hearing and to advise. He 
helped us to discover ourselves. 

o his family we wish to send the message that we 
sorrow with them, and that we feel a deep sense of 
gratitude to them for having graciously recognized in 
all the many years of his public service how tully he 
belonged to his great work, and for having given him 
so freely to it. To have done this was to have 
increased his gifts to the people of Cleveland and 
to his beloved profession. 
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The precious heritage that he has left to us, the 
memory of his work and of the gallant spirit with 
which it was carried on, can be no more fittingly 
commemorated than by our resolving as a staff, to 
give to our work and to pass on to our future associ- 
ates something of that spirit, and to continue to the 
cople of Cleveland that joyous service which Mr. 
rett so freely rendered. 

Be tt resotvep, That a copy of this minute be 
submitted to the family of Mr. Brett as an expression 
of our deep and affectionate sympathy 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy be sent to 
the members of the staff of the Newport News Dis 
— Office, who were so closely associated with his 
ast great task. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy be of- 
fered to the Board of Trustees of the Cleveland Public 
Library, with the request that it be accepted and 
recorded in the minutes of the Board. 


The library's board of trustees likewise 
met and put on record their deep appreci- 
ation of Mr. Brett’s great service to the 
city, as well as their sense of personal loss, 
in the following resolutions: 


In the passing of William Howard Brett, the 
City of Cleveland has been deprived of an honored 
citizen who has rendered it invaluable service as 
librarian of its Public Library during a continuous 
eriod of thirty-four years. During this period he 
uilt up and wisely administered one of the great 
library systems of the country, preeminent for the 
spirit of its service, and thus added to the City’s 
renown. The City itself is to-day greater and fairer, 
many of its citizens happier, broader-minded, more in- 
telligent and more useful, because he has lived. 

His great work was the humanizing and socializing 
of the Public Library. His vision saw it as every 
man’s library, every woman's library, even every 
little child’s library, holding in its rich stores of 
printed wealth the wisdom of the world with its spe- 
cial messages for each; his was the task, so far as he 
could, to open its treasure to them one and all. 
This he accomplished thru the patient, often prosaic, 
but always practical application of his own best theo- 
ries and those of his Fellows in his profession, until 
the library has permeated the City with a quiet influ- 
ence for the enlargement of life. He was a great 
educational leader in his clear, broad conception of 
the library as the institution which informally supple- 
ments and continues thru life the educational work 
begun by the public schools. 

fie considered the cause to which he had given 
himself worthy of his utmost efforts, and his dedica- 
tion to it was complete. His energy and persistence 
were of a quality seldom seen; a hard worker, giving 
long days and most of his evenings to his labors, 
rarely taking a holiday, he yet brought to his daily 
tasks a zest and an enthusiasm which were a constant 
inspiration to those with whom he came in contact; 
he was modest, unassuming, sunny-tempered, straight- 
forward and ingenuous as an unspoiled child, yet wise 
with the wisdom of great men, tender in his sympathies 
and instantaneous in his response to any human 
need, genuine and generous, self-forgetting, un- 
dauntedly optimistic, courageous and tenacious for the 
right as he saw it, just but lenient in his judgments 
and believing in the best in men, constructive in his 
thinking and planning. 

His gentle manners, his kindliness, his helpfulness 
and his spirit of youthful enthusiasm were most win- 
ning, and the friends who mourn him are legion. 

The record of his accomplished work must be found 
in the history of the Cleveland Public Library sy'stem 
with its many outstanding progressive features; in 
the Western Reserve University Library School, of 
which he was one of the founders and its active 
dean, and whose alumni thruout the country have 
loved him as their professional head and wise advisor; 
in the Ohio Library Association, which owes its in- 
ception and much of its development to him, its 
first president; in the American Library Association, 
which he had served as one of its oldest and best- 
beloved members, as one of its most honored presi- 
dents, and one of its most wise and helpful coun- 
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sellors; in many other gratuitous services for the 
advancement of libraries and the welfare of libra. 
rians; in the unwritten and untold influence of such 
a character as his upon thousands of lives with which 
he came in contact; and finally in the unstinted giving 
of his utmost efforts in professional and_ personal 
service to his country in this great war for humanity 

His great unfinished tasks are a sacred heritage 
The tasks which he saw set in clear lines of duty 
before him were: the planning and completion of 
the new Main Library building, with the many 
original ideas which he had contributed to it; the 
development of the branch system until every section 
of the City shall be provided with adequate library 
equipment and service; the provision, by endowment or 
otherwise, of sufficient book funds for the building up 
of the various library collections; and the provision 
for adequate compensation for the splendid staff of 
helpers which he gathered about him, bound together 
by devction to him and to his ideals These for 
Cleveland and the rounding out of the work which 
had grown to such magnitude under his guidance 

He worked definitely and zealously to extend the 
library service to the County, and for legislation to 
insure library progress for the State. Last of all, 
since America entered the war, came another great 
task, new in the history of the world, the furnishing 
of books by the millions for purposes of war, and the 
definite contribution of various ous activities toward 
winning the war, 

It is fitting that these great undertakings be her: 
recorded, with the resolve that they shall be carried 
to completion as one of the tributes to the memory of 
a great and greatly beloved librarian. 

In the death of Mr. Brett, the members of the 
Board, both personally and officially, have sustained 
an irretrievable loss. 

Be it resotvep, That this minute be spread on the 
records of the Board and that copies, in proper form, 
be sent to the family of Mr. Brett, as an expression 
of the great sympathy which this Board feels for 
those whose loss is greatest of all; and that copies 
be sent to the Mayor and the City Council of Cleve- 
land, to the Board of Education, to Western Reserve 
University, to the American Library Association and 
to the Ohio Library Association. 


At the time of his funeral the family 
requested that no flowers be sent, but that 
the money be used instead to further this 
work in which he was so deeply interested, 
and the suggestion is made that at Aix- 
les-Bains or some other suitable point a 
memorial library be established for the use 
of the boys in khaki and blue, whose wel- 
fare he had so much at heart. 


“THE BOOKSHELF FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS” 


Unner this title a new 48-page illustrated 
children’s catalog suitable for library dis- 
tribution is being prepared in this office. 
Its editors are Clara W. Hunt, superin- 
tendent of the children’s department in 
the Brooklyn Public Library; Sheldon 
Fletcher, head of the children’s department 
of the Newark Public Library; and Frank- 
lin K. Mathiews, librarian of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Imprint editions can 
be had for cost of manufacture. 
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FILING PAMPHLETS BY THE COLOR- 
BAND METHOD 


Tue following paragraphs are taken 
from a pamphlet recently issued on the 
“Colored-band method of filing,” and were 
prepared for the meeting of the American 
Library Institute last spring. Several hun- 
dred war pamphlets done in this manner 
were exhibited at the meeting, showing how 
pamphlets by the colored-band method may 
be classified and given a notation which is 
perfectly visible and easily distinguished, 
altho the pamphlets stand in close ranks 
on the shelf. 

By means of spots or bands placed on 
each of a collection of objects that are 
similar in shape and arranged in ranks or 
files, if the two factors of color and posi- 
tion are used in the application of the spots 
or bands, it is possible to divide the col- 
lection into any desired number of groups 
and sub-groups. These groups and sub- 
groups, down to the utmost analysis of the 
collection, can be quite easily distinguished 
from one another. The colors and posi- 


tions of the spots or bands mark the classi- 
fication or grouping so clearly that an ob- 
ject out of place in the system declares its 


error of position at once, and indicates its 
proper position. 

The purpose of this note is to describe 
the adaptation of the color-and-position 
method to the classification of pamphlets, 
books or any other material by the decimal 
or Dewey system. Such an adaptation is 
quite possible. The character of the result 
and a suggestion-of the methods possible 
is indicated by mention of the fact that, by 
adding the factor of number values to each 
of the ten colors used in the process, we 
can, using only four spots of color in any 
one object, give to each of 99,999 objects 
its own distinct, perfectly distinguishable 
and easily understood mark, each mark 
being equivalent to one of class figure 
groups in the first 99,999 places in the deci- 
mal system of notation. 

The elements of the class-mark are quite 
simple. For purposes of illustration I as- 
sume that the objects to which the method 
is to be applied are pamphlets, large and 
small, thick and thin. With a few excep- 
tions they are at least 9 inches high, and 
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those less than g inches are placed in 
manilla envelopes of that height, as are also 
single sheets. 

Strips of gummed paper, quarter of an 
inch wide and one inch long, are used for 
color spots. They are of ten colors, each 
easily and quickly distinguished from all 
the others. In practice only seven colors, 
properly so called, are used, as it is not easy 
to find more than that number of sufficient 
vigor and carrying power to be easily dis- 
tinguished. To the seven are added black, 
a checker-board pattern, and a pattern of 
black and white stripes. 

To these are given number-values, those 
of the nine digits and zero, and these values 
are the same in all their uses. 

The position values are given by dividing 
the backs of the pamphlets, on a scale 
drawn up for the purpose and the same 
for every pamphlet, into ten half-inch 
spaces, beginning an inch and a half from 
the bottom. The inch and a half at the 
bottom is used for class marks of the first 
999 divisions and subdivisions of the deci- 
mal scheme. In this space, at the bottom 
of each pamphlet, the bands have their 
values as digits and are read from the bot- 
tom upwards. 

In the space above this inch and a half 
the bands have their values of position and 
also their color-values as digits; the latter 
being always the value which is first read. 

Let a person skilled in the use of the 
Dewey-decimal system now classify the 
pamphlets which form the collection to be 
given the color-and-position notation. 

A clerk or assistant now applies the 
bands. 

She first puts all the pamphlets in ten 
groups, dividing them according to the first 
of the figures pencilled on their front covers 
by the classifier. On every pamphlet in each 
group she pastes a band, quarter of an inch 
from the bottom of the back, the band for 
each group being of the color indicated, 
according to the table or guide, by the first 
figure on it. 

This done, she divides each group into 
sub-groups, according to the second figures 
in the numbers the classifier assigned to 
them, and pastes bands on each, quarter 
of an inch above the first one, in accordance 
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with the table. For example, if the first 
number on a given pamphlet is 6, it will 
bear a yellow band near the bottom of its 
back. If the second number is 4, it will 
bear a green band, just above the yellow 
band. 

Proceeding again in the same way, she 
divides the sub-groups into groups of the 
third grade according to the third digits 
in their respective class numbers, and puts 
bands on each, quarter of an inch above 
the second band, of the colors designated 
by their respective sub-numbers. 

The pamphlets are now divided into so 
many of the first 999 divisions of the deci- 
mal system as they may need for their 
proper placing in the scheme. 

After the pamphlets have received their 
bands their proper order on the shelves is 
obvious and, indeed, unmistakable. They 
stand, first, in the numeric order of the 
colors of their lowest bands. Next, within 
this grouping, in the numeric order of their 
second bands, and so on. Only one who 
has seen a large group of pamphlets ar- 
ranged by this method can realize how 
inevitable it seems, even to those who have 
but slight knowledge of the method. The 
order seems not only rational to one who 
knows only that it is guided by a numeric 
sequence of colors; but also semi-automatic, 
in that any disorder betrays itself at a 
glance. A pamphlet that is not in its 
proper position calls attention to itself, and 
points even the casual observer to the place 
to which the color and sequence of its 
bands demands it should be moved. 


Joun Corron Dana. 


TO THE LIBRARIAN 

Do you look upon your work as a job at 
so much an hour, or as an opportunity for 
personal service? 

The preacher’s voice reaches only to the 
outskirts of his congregation; the teacher’s 
lessons are limited to the circle of her 
pupils. Your influence can be carried wher- 
ever a book or a magazine can be made to 
go. 
Don’t be content to hold down your job— 
make jt your mission! 

—Bulletin of the New Hampshire 
Public Libraries. 
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SOME INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARIES 
IN MICHIGAN 


In her customary report of visits made 
to libraries in different parts of the state, 
Nina K. Preston, state visitor, gives some 
interesting items about four of Michigan’s 
institutional libraries in the Michigan Li- 
brary Bulletin. 

“The library of the Michigan Reforma- 
tory has 2406 volumes and the average 
monthly circulation is slightly under 5000 
per month,” she writes. “At the present 
time there are 638 prisoners. About 1000 
of the books are non-fiction, and an aver- 
age of about one-fourth of the non-fiction 
is in circulation. An inmate may have one 
book a day if he so chooses, and any special 
book that he may request. The warden has 
sometimes loaned books out of his own 
private library, even volumes of his en- 
cyclopedia. If the inmate has no choice, 
the book given him is the one just read by 
the man in the preceding cell. Unless spe- 
cial request is made for certain books the 
librarian selects from the library a book 
that has not circulated recently, leaving it 
at the first cell, taking from that cell the 
book just read, leaving that at the next cell, 
and so on thruout the corridors. That 
leaves the reading of the men very much 
under the control of the librarian, Charles 
Reasoner, who is a man of judgment and 
much interested in the men. The books 
seem well selected. Very few detective sto- 
ries are bought and those of the best type. 
The librarian seems as careful in barring 
out immoral or unclean books as the most 
fastidious woman librarian. There is no 
regular appropriation for the library but 
the gate proceeds are used for the purpose. 
Every visitor pays twenty-five cents for the 
privilege of going thru the reformatory 
and thus he is unconsciously providing 
reading matter for the inmates. 

“One hundred and fifty dollars was spent 
for books last year. All the books are 
recorded, all the authors arranged alpha- 
betically in one large volume, and titles in 
another. All the books have a book card. 
Instead of being kept in the book when 
not in circulation, they are all kept in a 
file in the library, and the librarian can tell 
instantly by this file of cards, not only what 
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books he has in the library, but also what 
book is in each cell. His system is a modi- 
fication of the public library system and 
adapted to institutional needs. 

“G. A. Jackson, the new librarian of the 
Jackson State Prison, who has been chap- 
lain since 1903, knowing something about 
the Dewey decimal classification from his 
long connection with Hillsdale College, de- 
cided that the unorganized mass of books 
needed to be classified, so he gave directions 
to two of the inmates, one of whom had 
worked in the library for many years. 
These men have done their best to follow 
instructions, and have the books roughly 
classified, and lettered in white ink with 
class number, followed by the number (ac- 
cession number) of the individual book in 
each class; thus—820-295 indicates that the 
volume is the 295th in the class 820. A 
printed catalog (now in the hands of the 
printer) is to be given to each of the 1200 
inmates so that he can know what is in 
the library and select just what he wants, 
providing the library possesses it. Every 
book has a book card which will be taken 
out and placed in space occupied by book, 
and reader’s card will be placed in book. 
On reader’s card will be man’s number and 
cell, number of book he desires and date 
book is to be returned. Men may keep 
their books with privileges of renewal. The 
books are mostly gifts, good, bad, indiffer- 
ent and old. There is a great lack of tech- 
nical books and new up-to-date material. 
The librarian hopes now that the library 
will soon be ready for work again, to have 
money for new purchases. The books were 
all called in during the summer in order 
that the work of cataloging might be done, 
and the men in the meantime have been 
using the bound volumes of magazines. 
There are constant demands for the books, 
however, and the men will be delighted 
when they are again in circulation. Many 
of the men are taking correspondence 
courses, and 300 of the inmates subscribe 
for magazines and papers. A magazine 
club was formed by the librarian. Those 
who wish the first reading of the maga- 
zines subscribed for, pay $2.25 a year for 
this privilege, and those who have the sec- 
ond reading, pay $1.50. The list of period- 
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icals includes Century, Harper's, Literary 
Digest, Red Book, Munsey, Cosmopolitan, 
Popular Mechanics, and many others. 

“The library of the State Hospital at 
Kalamazoo is housed in the male depart- 
ment of the institution in a small room off 
the main corridor. On three sides of the 
small room are the cases with glass doors. 
Because of an epidemic of scarlet fever and 
measles among the patients last year, the 
books were not allowed to circulate, and 
even yet, the books remain on the shelves 
untouched. The patients miss the reading 
and the attendants themselves are longing 
for the use of the books. During the year 
that the books have not circulated, many 
worn ones have been discarded and others 
mended and put in more presentable shape. 
The books are grouped on the shelves ac- 
cording to subject, but numbered on the 
back with the accession number. A printed 
catalog is in use, and inmates are allowed 
to choose their books from these. Between 
1600 and 1700 volumes are in the library, 
this number including 200 volumes of 
bound magazines not of recent date. These 
are used for recreational reading and not 
for reference. The majority of the books 
have been gifts, some not being in the best 
condition when given. About half of the 
books are fiction, with history, literature, 
biography, some religion and a little science. 
The books all contain book pockets and 
cards, and books are charged as in public 
libraries. On the reader’s card is space 
for the numbers of the books he wants to 
read, and his books are selected from these 
numbers. The great need seems to be new 
books and their circulation. 

“The Michigan School for the Deaf has 
a library of over 5000 volumes. This dii- 
fers from many of the institutional libra- 
ries, in that the books are good, well se- 
lected and evidently purchases, not the gifts 
of those who wish to cull the undesirables 
from their private libraries. The books are 
well arranged, well classified, well cata- 
loged, accessioned, and shelf-listed as in a 
modern public library. Many analytics have 
been used, making the card catalog very 
complete. The library is located in a large 
room in Brown hall which has excellent 
light, there being windows on three sides 
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of the room. The shelving runs around the 

room between the windows, with comfort- 
able seats in front of the windows. In the 
center of the room opposite the entrance 
is the librarian’s desk, and on either side 
are large tables. The children come to the 
library by classes once a week with the 
teachers for the selection of their books. 
While the books are well selected, the se- 
lection has been made more for the teachers 
than for the children. Of the 5000 volumes 
on the shelves only one-third are juvenile, 
and of these juvenile books, the majority, 
while fine books, are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the children of the school. It is 
hard for the adult to realize how ele- 
mentary must be the books for these chil- 
dren who have been so heavily handicapped. 
The books that appeal to them most are 
the primers that are well illustrated, well 
printed, and very simple in language. They 
are easily discouraged by the books that 
would appeal to normal children of the 
same age. Third year readers stand on the 
shelves in their pristine freshness while the 
easier books are loved and used. There is 
quite a sum of money that can be expended 
in purchasing books for the use of chil- 
dren now in the school. With these chil- 
dren it would seem to be a good idea to 
arrange their books according to grade, 
rather than according to more approved 
systems. If the books especially suited to 
their needs were separated from the others, 
the children would not be so discouraged 
by books that are too old for them. 


A “TRENCH” LIBRARIAN 


Cuarces formerly a _ check- 
room boy at the Willard Hotel, in Wash- 
ington, has earned the title of “trench li- 
brarian” at the Park Avenue Hotel, where 
he now works in New York. He has been 
collecting all the magazines and periodicals 
left in the hotel by guests and affixing 1- 
cent stamps so that they may go to the 
soldiers. Hundreds of these have been 
collected, and the hotel has now decided 
to pay the postage charges. 

It is understood that the same idea will 
be inaugurated by other New York hotels 
and that thousands of magazines will thus 
be sent to the soldiers each week. 
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THE STORY OF THE HOUSE THAT 
JACK BUILT 


“Tue House that Jack built” was planned 
by the apprentice seamen and other enlisted 
men of the Navy to serve as a club room, 
a thing much needed at the Naval Train- 
ing Station at Newport, Rhode Island. The 
idea originated February, 1916, and con- 
tributions were solicited from all the 
men at the station. Each contribution was 
small but as the number totaled several 
thousands, enough money was raised to buy 
the materials necessary for the construction 
of the building which was commenced Aug. 
3, 1916. It was finished and opened on 
July 4, 1917. The names of the contributors 
to the fund were inscribed in a book which 
is preserved in the building. 

The greater part of the work was done 
by the boys themselves, and when it is con- 
sidered that the building is a concrete struc- 
ture with steel frame work, about 100 feet 
long, 30 feet wide, and 20 feet high, it can 
be seen that the task was a difficult one. 
The difficulties, however, were in the main 
most admirably overcome and the building 
when completed was a thoroly creditable 
piece of constructive work. 

After the entry of the United States 
into the European War the Training Sta- 
tion grew so rapidly that altho Y. M. C. A. 
and K. C. huts provided considerable re- 
creational space it was found that “The 
House that Jack Built” was too small to 
meet the needs. Hence a larger building 
was fitted up for recreational purposes, 
making “The House that Jack Built” avail- 

able for a much needed library building. 

Anyone familiar with the requirements 
of a small library would be impressed im- 
mediately by the remarkable fitness of “The 
house that Jack built” for library use. So 
when the question arose of transferring 
the Training Station Library from its 
former unsuitable and inadequate quarters 
to a new place, “The House that Jack 
Built” seemed providentially supplied. This 
library had its nucleus in a Crew’s Library, 
such as is placed on every large vessel in the 
United States Navy, and which consists of 
about 2000 very well selected books, as a 
rule under direction of the chaplain. This 
particular collection is known as the “Con- 
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stellation Library” and is assigned to that 
very famous ship of our old Navy which, 
at present, is moored at the Training Sta- 
tion dock, serving as a training ship. 

The Constellation Library was housed on 
the third floor of one of the large barracks. 
These quarters were of course, more or 
less difficult of access, and were too small 
to permit great expansion. Furthermore, 
the rooms were needed for other purposes, 
hence it was proposed to move the library 
to a recreation hall over the gymnasium. 
The disadvantages of such a location were 
evident, and as the American Library Asso- 
ciation had already presented the station 
library with some three or four thousand 
volumes, the representative of the associ- 
ation raised the question of using “The 
House that Jack Built” as the library 
building. Both Captain Campbell, the com- 
manding officer of the Training Station and 
Chaplain Cassard, in charge of both the 
library and “The House that Jack Built,” 
agreed heartily with this proposal and 
steps were immediately taken to obtain the 
sanction of the director of the A. L. A. 
Library War Service to aid in transform- 
ing this building into a first class library. 


Captain Campbell directed that the ex- 
pense of all fixed charges, such as shelving, 
modifications in the building, treatment of 
the flooring, etc., be borne by the Training 


Station. The library equipment such as 
tables, chairs, card cabinets and the books 
necessary to complete the collection, ap- 
proximately twenty thousand, were pro- 
vided by the Library War Service. 

As this is the only Naval Service collec- 
tion in Newport possessing a building en- 
tirely devoted to library purposes, it has 
been favored in purchases and in gifts. A 
very complete selection of technical books 
have been supplied by the A. L. A. Library 
War Service, and from the books gathered 
in Boston and Providence splendid refer- 
ence works and standard sets have been 
obtained. The plan is to make a well- 
rounded and complete collection of the 
books that might interest the young men 
attending the Training Station. Of course, 
a very select body of lighter literature will 
be kept on the shelves which, in fact, 
already exists among the Constellation 
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books. The library differs very materially 
from those established at the camps and 
cantonments as it will be permanent and 
remain after peace is declared. 

The modifications necessary to change 
the building into a library were completed 
within approximately a week, and two 
weeks later the furniture arrived and was 
installed. 

The Station Library was moved into the 
building about the first of July and on 
July 7 the building was opened to the 
young men of the station, the Governor and 
other distinguished guests being present. 
The following quotation from the Newport 
Herald gives an interesting account of the 
ceremonies : 

“The regiments marched over the north 
parade grounds to barracks and, under es- 
cort of Captain Campbell, Lieutenant- 
Commander Crosse, and Lieutenant Bor- 
land, the guests were taken to the new 
library which was formerly known as ‘The 
House that Jack Built,’ and has now been 
transformed into a library with its twelve 
thousand volumes. It has wonderful light- 
ing effects and its pictures include one of 
the yacht Aloha under full sail, which boat 
Commodore James presented to the navy. 
Without were two large American flags 
and within there were numerous plants and 
palms. 

“The books came from the American 
Library Association and include about 
every book on any subject that the men 
may wish to read. The arrangement is by 
Chaplain William G. Cassard, who will be 
in charge of the library with the assistance 
of Dr. Wiley, the local representative of 
the American Library Association, who 
have done a splendid piece of work in fit- 
ting out this establishment which means 
much to the Station.” 

Epwin WItey, 
Librarian, U. S. Naval War College, 
Newport. 


Tue first time I read an excellent book, 
it is to me just as if I had gained a new 
friend; when I read over a book I have 
perused before, it resembles the meeting 
with an old one.—Otiver GotpsmitH. 
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COMBINED GOVERNMENT EXHIBIT 


Wuat the Government is doing to win 
the war through its military and civil de- 
partments is to be shown in a Combined 
Government Exhibit with five circuits in- 
cluding thirty-six state fairs. The circuits 
cover all parts of the country from New 
England to California, from Wyoming to 
Florida. 

The purpose of the exhibit is to inform 
the people of the work the Government is 
carrying on, so that they may do their part 
intelligently. The Food Administration 
section of the government exhibit consists 
of oil paintings illustrating passages from 
Mr. Hoover's speech, “Food control—a 
war measure,” and charts dealing with im- 
portant food problems. Through the co- 
operation of the division of pictorial pub- 
licity, Committee on Public Information, 
paintings were contributed for the exhibit 
by fifty-five of the foremost illustrators in 
this country. There are sixty paintings in 
the collection, divided into five sets of 
twelve each. The paintings are so arranged 
as to set forth the conception of the work 
of the Food Administration as a war emer- 
gency institution. Each artist was given a 
passage from Mr. Hoover’s speech to illus- 
trate in his own way, which has resulted in 
five different conceptions of each passage. 

In each set the first three panels state 
the problem: “The Food Administration 
is purely a war institution. Its first and 
primary concern is the feeding of our own 
people and those of the Allies, and thereby 
the maintenance of the strength of all the 
men, women, and children both there and 
here, and thus the strong arm of our sol- 
diers.” 

Panels 4 and 5 show the way of accom- 
plishing this end in a democratic way: each 
member of the community must serve ac- 
cording to his ability, and all must live 
simply. 

Panels 6 to 11 give definite directions for 
the solution of the problem: we must stamp 
out hoarding; we must increase our local 
resources; we must build more ships; we 
must send abroad foods of the most con- 
centrated nutritive value; we must use 
short shipping routes; and, above all, we 

must be quick. 
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The last panel sums up the story: “This 
Government is nothing more than the ex- 
pression of the people and if we are to 
win the war it will be only because every 
man, woman, and child charges himself 
daily and hourly with the test, does this or 
that contribute to win the war?” 

One of the most interesting panels is 
Edwin Blashfield’s conception of the state- 
ment: “The American ideal in executive 
work is efficiency, but efficiency does not 
alone mean the best appliance and the great- 
est numbers made for the least cost. In 
war it involves a new factor that transcends 
all others, and that is speed.” 

Charles Livington Bull illustrates the 
idea, “We must increase our local re- 
sources,” in characteristic fashion. He 
shows a Gloucester fisherman, net in hand, 
waving a salute to a fleet of battleships 
steaming off toward the horizon. Over the 
fleet a giant eagle is faintly outlined in 
clouds. The illustration is captioned “I 
bring food from the sea that you may win 
victory.” 

At the end of the fair circuit the Food 
Administration hopes to send its exhibit on 
a special tour to cover the principal libra- 
ries of the country. Half-tones of twelve 
of the most striking panels and eight sta- 
tistical charts have been prepared and sent 
out to over 2000 libraries, thru the state 
library directors. 

This message of the Food Administration 
will reach 8,000,000 people thru the state 
fairs; it should reach as many more thru 
library bulletin boards. While the half- 
tone edition is not large enough to cover 
the whole country, every librarian can ob- 
tain a loan collection from her state library 
director. Now is the time to start a food 
conservation bulletin board if you have not 
already done so. No better material could 
be obtained than this set of half-tones prop- 
erly mounted and displayed. A supply of 
the speech “Food control—a war measure”’ 
may also be obtained from the state library 
director for distribution in connection with 
the display. 

Every library has a vital part to play in 
the winter drive of the Food Administra- 
tion to build up an adequate reserve of 
foodstuffs both at home and abroad. This 
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ACTOR THAT TRANSCENDS ALL OTHERS SPEED” Edwin H. Blashiaeld 
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task requires education, requires an inti- 
mate understanding for each of the ob- 
jectives of the Government and the duty 
that falls upon every citizen. “The libraries 
of the country are so organized as to keep 
in touch with all of our people.”* The li- 
brary, then, will take upon itself responsi- 
bility for the success of this campaign of 
universal education. 


BOOKS ON PALESTINE AND ZION- 
ISM 

Tue Brooklyn Public Library in one of 
its recent Bulletins printed a list of books 
on Palestine and Zionism. In its intro- 
ductory paragraph the library explains that 
the Provisional Executive Committee for 
General Zionist Affairs, of which Louis D. 
Brandeis, Stephen S. Wise, and Nathan 
Straus are officials, has had, since the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem and the British declara- 
tion in favor of re-establishing a Jewish 
state in Palestine, so many hundreds of 
letters from all parts of the country, asking 
for a list of books on Palestine, the Zionist 
Movement, and related subjects, that it has 
recommended a number of such books. 

The list includes “Palestine, the rebirth 
of an ancient people,” by A. M. Hyamson; 
“Zionism and the Jewish future,” by vari- 
ous writers, and edited by H. Sacher; 
“Zionism: problems and views,” by P. 
Goodman and Arthur D. Lewis; “Zionism,” 
by Richard Gottheil; “Palestine and the 
Powers,” by F. G. Janaway; “The Haska- 
lah movement in Russia,” by Jacob S. 
Raisin; “The story of Jerusalem,” by Sir 
C. M. Watson; “The land that is desolate,” 
by Sir Frederick Treves; “Palestine and its 
transformation,” by Ellsworth Huntington; 
“Selected essays,” by A. Ginzberg; and “A 
Jewish state,” by Theodor Herzl, the father 
of the modern Zionist movement. 

To supplement these officially recom- 
mended books, the library also suggests the 
following: “What is Judaism?” by A. S. 
Isaacs; “Zionism and anti-Semitism,” by 
Max Nordau; “Judaism and its history,” by 
A. Geiger; “The Jewish question,” by 
Charles Waldstein; and “The Jewish ques- 
tion,” by M. Green. 


* Herbert Hoover. 
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HIS LEFT IS ALL RIGHT 


HELPING to get men who have been 
invalided home to overcome their dark and 
gloomy view of the future is one of the 
jobs of the librarians of the American 
Library Association on returning trans- 
ports. On the way to Europe the librarian 
has little time to come into personal touch 
with the individual because there are too 
many men aboard demanding books from 
the ship’s library. On the return trip there 
are fewer men and the librarian therefore 
has more time to become acquainted. 

On a recent returning transport was a 
man with his right arm missing. He didn’t 
see much of a chance for him, and he 
wasn’t happy. He sat moodily on deck and 
spent much of his time brooding over his 
troubles. 

“Can’t I bring you a story to read?” the 
librarian inquired soon after the vessel 
started on its homeward journey. 

“No,” was the prompt reply. 
good for love stories hereafter.” 

“How about a book on electricity?” the 
librarian suggested. ‘Most men are inter- 
ested in electricity.” 

“There’s nothing doing for me in that 
line,” the wounded man replied with a 
glance at the place where his right hand 
used to be. 

“We have a book on “Business letter 
writing,” the librarian persisted. 

“Oh, well, bring it along,” the patient 
said with resignation. Apparently he had 
decided he had to take a book and one 
was as good as another. 

The librarian brought the book, and it 
interested the wounded man until he thought 
of that missing right hand. 

“What’s the use,” he said with disgust. 
“I can’t write letters with my right hand 
gone.” 

“Let’s see about that,” said the librarian. 
“We're going to start a class of two in 
left hand writing right now. I never tried 
it, but I think I can learn it.” 

So the two got busy trying to write 
with the left hand. They kept it up for 
a short while each day, and before the 
boat arrived the wounded man had written 
several left hand letters to friends. 


“I’m no 
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LIBRARIES IN ALASKA 

In an article in Alaska Margaret Duncan 
Green, librarian of Juneau Public Library, 
gives some interesting notes on the libra- 
ries now existing in that far-off territory, 
and sketches the possibilities for service 
which lie before them. 

The coming of a library into such a land 
as Alaska means the salvation of many. 
The prospector returning from the solitude 
and isolation of the hills, the toil-worn and 
weary miner, the new-comer of the North, 
homesick and lonely and trying to keep 
abreast of the happenings in Europe and 
in our own country, the immigrant search- 
ing for material to fit himself for examina- 
tion for citizenship in the United States, 
and last of all recruits to the ranks of civili- 
zation, the Eskimo. 

The young Alaskan boys and girls are 
devotees of the library and it is no uncom- 
mon sight to see boys of ten or twelve 
poring over such books as Nansen’s “Farth- 
est north,” Amundsen’s “Northwest pass- 
age,” or Stanley’s “In darkest Africa.” 
Surrounded by traditions of bravery, hard- 
ship and courage, they possess the spirit 
and passion of the pioneer. All that Alaska 
will be in the future depends upon what is 
done for her children now and nothing 
seems too good to give to help develop 
those who in a few years will “stand at 
the helm of the Ship of State and_ guide 
her safely thru treacherous waters. Many 
of these children know nothing ‘outside of 
Alaska,’ except what they read in books 
or see in pictures.” 

Alaska being our last frontier is unique 
in that it is being developed on lines that 
are most modern and approved. To Juneau, 
the center of all Alaskan affairs, the whole 
territory looks for an example of progress. 

Be it said to her everlasting credit that 
Juneau has risen to the occasion, and her 
library is in keeping with her usual ad- 
vanced ideas. It has been a boon to the 
people of Gastineau Channel, for tho main- 
tained solely by the city of Juneau it has 
thrown open its doors to all adjacent towns, 
and aside from this local service has ex- 
tended its work to the outlying lumber and 
mining caimps and canneries and such 
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isolated districts as may be reached by a 
small gas boat. 

Many pitiful stories have been told by 
prospectors, miners and others of their life 
in the hills where for months and months 
no reading material could be obtained, and 
men grew cheerless and morbid for want 
of it. Small wonder that such a starving 
soul welcomes the library as a thirsty trav- 
eler the oasis in the desert. 

What the United States considers so es- 
sential to the moral and physical welfare 
of the Army should also be considered es- 
sential to the pioneer on the frontier, for 
he is a soldier with a pick on his shoulder 
and a pack on his back, and his enemies 
are the dangers of an unexplored country. 

“There are at present several libraries in 
Alaska, tho, as far as I am able to ascertain, 
the one at Juneau is the only free public 
library in the territory,” writes Miss Green. 

“The Juneau Public Library is main- 
tained by the city. It contains 2770 books 
aside from government publications and 
reference books, and pamphlet collections. 
During the year 1916, 17,096 books were 
issued. The present number of borrowers 
actually using the library is 1156. One 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven 
have registered since the library was opened 
two and one-half years ago. This number 
represents the stranger as well as the 
permanent resident of the town. 

“The library has grown sufficiently to 
warrant having a library building and it 
is only a question of time before this will 
be accomplished. As yet Juneau has not 
been able to accept the generous offer of 
a $20,000 building that was made to it a 
year ago by the Carnegie Library Founda- 
tion Association. As she has had the honor 
of such an offer at this time, it is to be 
hoped that she will soon be in a position 
to accept it. 

“Two other libraries are maintained on 
Gastineau Channel. One is the Whipple 
Memorial Library at Thane, Alaska. This 
is supported by the Alaska Gastineau Min- 
ing Co. for the benefit of the employes of 
the Alaska Gastineau Mining Co. only. 
The other library on the channel is the one 
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at Treadwell, supported by the Treadwell 
Mining Co. for its employes exclusively. 

“Ketchikan has a progressive library, tho 
not a free one as all borrowers have to pay 
twenty-five cents a month for its privileges. 

“For a while a reading room was main- 
tained at Sitka by the W. C. T. U. but that 
is no longer in existence and Sitka suffers 
thereby. So much for libraries in South- 
eastern Alaska. 

“To the westward an effort is being 
made to establish libraries. At Anchorage 
the United States Railroad Commission 
maintains a library for the railroad em- 
ployes. I have been told that when the 
town of Anchorage was planned four city 
lots were set aside for a library building. 
This shows the progressive spirit of 
Anchorage. I am told, also, that there is 
a movement on foot to establish a library 
at Seward and that this has the backing 
of a wealthy woman from the East. Val- 
dez has a small library. It is under the 
auspices of the Civic League and is opened 
two days during the week. Since the re- 
cent fire it has been discontinued. 

“In the interior of Alaska, the town con- 
spicuous for its library work is Fairbanks. 
It has had a library for some years. Or- 
iginally, the Thomas Memorial Library, it 
was later taken over by the Civic Club and 
has since been under its management. It 
is not a free library as borrowers pay $2 
a year for library privileges. Tho Alaska 
is an infant in the library world, her po- 
tentiality for future greatness is already 
manifest. What she needs to-day is a li- 
brary law and it is hoped that at the next 
session of the legislature one will be in- 
corporated into the laws of the territory.” 


THE ASSOCIATED MOUNTAINEER- 
ING CLUBS OF NORTH AMERICA 


In May, 1916, nine clubs and societies 
with common aims associated themselves 
in a bureau, with headquarters in New 
York, as described in the Lisrary JouRNAL 
for December, 1916 (p. 950). The member- 
ship pow numbers nineteen, comprising 
about 16,000 individual members, as fol- 
lows: 

American Alpine Club, Philadelphia and 
New York. 
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American Civic Association, Washington. 
Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston and 
New York. 

British Columbia Mountaineering Club, 
Vancouver. 

Colorado Mountain Club, Denver. 

Explorers Club, New York. 

Fresh Air Club, New York. 

Geographic Society of Chicago. 

Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 

Green Mountain Club, Rutland, Vermont. 

Hawaiian Trail and Mountain Club, 
Honolulu. 

Klahhane Club, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Mazamas, Portland, Oregon. 

Mountaineers, Seattle and Tacoma. 

National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, New York. 

Prairie Club, Chicago. 

Rocky Mountain Climbers Club, Boul- 
der, Col. 

Sierra Club, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

United States National Parks Service, 
Washington. 

Many of the clubs and societies issue il- 
lustrated publications on mountaineering, 
exploration, and conservation of natural 
resources. 

The bureau publishes an annual Bulletin, 
giving the officers, membership, dues, pub- 
lications, lantern slide collections, outings, 
and other matters of interest to each club. 
Data on mountains and mountaineering ac- 
tivities is supplied in response to inquiries. 

Acquaintance with the literature of a 
subject is essential to efficient work in the 
field, and the bureau sends many important 
new books on mountaineering and out- 
door life to its members free of charge. A 
large collection of mountaineering litera- 
ture has been gathered in the central build- 
ing of the New York Public Library, and 
the American Alpine Club has deposited its 
books therein, providing a permanent fund 
for additions. A bibliography of this col- 
lection has been published by the library. 
An extensive collection of photographs of 
mountain scenery is being formed and is 
available to anyone wishing to supplement 
the literature of a region with its scenery. 

LeRoy Jerrers, Secretary, 
Librarian American Alpine Club. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DOUGHBOYS 


Taken from The Stars and Stripes, the 
official newspaper of the A. E. F., in its 
issue for June 14, 1918, the following story 
of the A. L. A. overseas will be of interest 
to the A. L. A. at home: 

THREE MILLION BOOKS 
FOR ARMY’S READERS 


HUNDRED THOUSAND ALREADY HERE OR 
ON WAY OVERSEAS 


Murder Yards to Milton 


Library Association Plan Now in 
Successful Operation 


Of the 3,000,000 books which the folks 
back home contributed to the American Li- 
brary Association for the leisure hours of 
the A. E. F., more than 100,000 are either 
here or on their way across. 

They range all the way from the most 
hair-raising murder mystery to the latest 
and best text-book on aviation. And if any 
one in charge of a distributing point where 
you want to draw one of them tries to 
ensure its safe return by asking you to put 
up a cash deposit as a hostage, tell him 
he’s out of luck. The A. L. A. is de- 
termined that its books shall circulate on 
the honor system. 

“It has been the custom in many places 
to require the man taking out a book to 
make a deposit of two or three francs to 
guarantee its return,” the association ex- 
plained in its bulletin of instructions to all 
librarians. “The American Library Associ- 
ation is firmly opposed to this practice. It 
feels that no such barrier should be erected 
between the men and the books. If such a 
barrier is necessary it is because the ad- 
ministration is at fault. The honor sys- 
tem will unquestionably succeed with the 
right sort of helpful supervision and where 
proper care is taken to make the men under- 
stand just what is expected of them.” 

By way of making the men understand, 
a poster expounds the system at every 
bookshelf, with this sentence as a climax: 

“These books are loaned on the honor 
system. If you fail, it fails. America is 
far away, tonnage scarce and books pre- 
cious. Play square with the other fellow; 
he has played square with you.” 

About one-half of the A. E. F. area 
already has its first sprinkling of light and 
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heavy reading matter. This distribution 
will proceed rapidly, and in the meantime 
a new project is under way. Unless there 
is some unforeseen slip-up, the middle of 
July should see an elaborate library opened 
in Paris for the use of all of us. 

The A. L. A. has had a million to spend 
and most of this has been devoted to the 
purchase of the best technical books that 
could be asked for by the ambitious soldier 
who is eager to know more about his busi- 
ness. 

The Paris Library will have 10,000 vol- 
umes. Any officer or man, who desires a 
certain book and does not find it on the 
shelves at the hut near which he is sta- 
tioned, may send in the title thru the secre- 
tary in charge there and the book will be 
sent him free of charge from Paris. 

There are to be books everywhere. You 
could scarcely exaggerate the demand. Be- 
fore the supply was as large as it is to-day, 
a single copy of O. Henry’s “The four mil- 
lion,” which one boy had brought over in 
his barrack bag, was split up into as many 
volumes as there were tales between the 
covers, and these were passed along the 
line and read and reread till the print was 
fairly rubbed off the pages. 

The demand is for books of every kind. 
Probably the greatest call is for detective 
stories and tales of the Rockies. Next is 
the yearning for poetry, with Robert W. 
Service and Rudyard Kipling as the dough- 
boy’s favorites. 

The dashing adventure of “The three 
musketeers” and other Dumas heroes are 
much relished, for you can hardly journey 
five kilometers in France without running 
into some reminder of them. Histories of 
France, and particularly the guide books 
which tell you something of this chateau 
or that cathedral, are clamored for till the 
A. L. A. is at its wit’s end to supply them. 

Now and again the guardians of the 
books are moved to suspect that a boy in a 
rest camp has decided the time has come 
for him to read a book he has been meaning 
to read all his life. As when one of them 
asked, with a perfectly straight face, for 
Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” 

Of course, the campaign which yielded 
3,000,000 volumes emptied many a dusty 
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and neglected shelf back home, and of 
course, many an inappropriate book had 
found its way over. You can imagine the 
emotions of one very hard guy who settled 
down for a quite evening in a “Y” hut, 
reached for something to read, and found 
himself staring at an Elsie book! 


FEDERAL SHIPPING BOARD PLANS 
FOR MARITIME EDUCATION 


Tue Journal of Commerce for Sept. 3 
devoted a half column to plans for a scheme 
of maritime education now being developed 
by the Shipping Board. 

“In pursuance of its plan to inaugurate 
a scheme of maritime education, coupled 
with a campaign to arouse the interest of 
the American people in the sea as a pro- 
fession,” says the article, “the Shipping 
Board, it is reported here, has engaged 
Dr. A. W. Taylor, director of the Wall 
Street division of New York University, 
to visit the principal ports of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States for the pur- 
pose of establishing libraries of marine 
literature to be utilized by men engaged in 
operating American ships. A_ regular 
course of reading will be prepared, which 
will be available, thru the use of these li- 
braries, for the men while they are actually 
employed on the ships. 

“The understanding is that Dr. Taylor 
will start on this work shortly after Jan. 1 
next and that he will establish libraries at 
the following ports, among them: Bor- 
deaux, La Rochelle, St. Nazaire and Brest, 
in France; Portsmouth, Plymouth, South- 
ampton, Bristol, Liverpool, Glasgow, Bel- 
fast, Cork, in the United Kingdom; Hali- 
fax, Montreal, Quebec and St. Johns, in 
Canada; in addition to the larger ports in 
the United States. The libraries, according 
to the present plan, will probably be placed 
in charge of the Y. M. C. A. secretaries, 
and arrangements will be made so that a 
man may borrow a book at one port, re- 
turning and receiving credit for it at the 
next, where he will be able to borrow an- 
other. 

“It is learned further that Dr. Guy Snei- 
der, professor of exports and imports at the 
College of the City of New York, will 
prepare the text book for the Shipping 
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Board’s reading course, which will be de- 
signed to indicate the books that may be 
studied to best advantage. Examinations 
will be held at the various ports under the 
proctorship of the librarians, who will sub- 
mit the papers, sealed, to Dr. Sneider for 
correction. The Shipping Board is ex- 
pected to present a set of books on mari- 
time subjects to all men making marks of 

% or better in the examinations. 

“The aim of the plan is to give the men 
an opportunity to supplement their sea- 
going experience with a practical course 
of training that will acquaint them not only 
with the actual methods of handling and 
operating ships but with details of their 
management ashore. In this way it is hoped 
to build up a force of selected men, whose 
interest in the merchant marine has been 
aroused and who will be equipped after the 
war to take an active part in developing 
American shipping.” 

The Shipping Board, the Journal of 
Commerce also reports, proposes to promul- 
gate propaganda everywhere to stimulate 
interest in shipping affairs. In this connec- 
tion the maritime bibliography compiled by 
W. M. Brittain, secretary of the American 
Steamship Association, will be republished 
after careful classification according to spe- 
cific subject matter. 


WAR SUBSTITUTES 
Economy for Waste. 
Co-operation for Criticism. 
Knowledge of Prices for Gossip about 

Profits. 

Cornmeal and Oatmeal for Wheat Flour. 
Fish for Beef and Bacon. 

Vegetable Oils for Animal Fats. 

The Garden Hoe for the Golf Stick. 
Performance for Argument. 

Service for Sneers. 

Patriotic Push for Peevish Puerilities. 
Perishable for Preservable Foods. 
Greater Production for a German Peace. 
The Beef You Do Not Eat for the Rifle 

You Can Not Carry. 

Conservation for Conversation. 
Common Sense for Common Gossip. 
Marketing for Telephoning. 
Production for Pessimism. 

—Canadian Food Bulletin. 
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BULLETIN BOARD ADVERTISING 
IN THE NEW HAVEN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
Tue New Haven Public Library has 
been making a special feature of bulletin 
advertising since last fall. With such a 
munificence of posters for Liberty Loans, 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Boy Scouts, 
W. S. S., and all the other drives, it be- 
came necessary to find some place for them 
other than that provided in the original 
plan of the bulding. Therefore, the vesti- 
bule was chosen, and two large bulletin 
boards were put in such a conspicuous spot 
that everyone entering would be attracted 
by the sudden, vivid splashes of color. The 
vestibule is white marble; the architecture 
so austere that masses of color in two dis- 
tinct places cannot fail to catch the eye. 
Such a variety of material comes in at 
times, that a selection is made, and changed 
from time to time. Harmonizing colors and 
subjects are sought. In the case of the 
Third Liberty Loan, there was so much to 
post that a change was made frequently. 
Three posters at a time on one board have 
been found sufficient. The casual massing 
of such material, which you see on every 
street corner, only tends to deaden the eye 
to the individual effect of each poster. 
Such a magnificent drawing as the red and 
black “To make the world a decent place 
to live in” is lost if thrown in with the 
Christy girl, all pink and blue, on one side, 
and the splendid Leyendecker Boy Scout 

group on the other. 

“Toeing in!” is another motto. Where 
the action of a poster is towards the left 
of the picture, it is placed on the right of 
the board, and a second with the action 
converse is opposite it. In the center, a 
poster whose action is centralized, is al- 
ways chosen. In this way, the action of 
the entire board is unified. 

Of course, we haven’t been satisfied 
simply to use the material furnished us; 
but have done some things for ourselves. 

For about a month, a most successful 
exhibit of the countries of our Allies was 
carried out. Pictures were mounted show- 
ing numerous views of the country, cus- 
toms, architecture, and characteristic art. 
A large sign at the top of the bulletin board 
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announced the name of the country illus- 
trated, and a second stated that a special 
shelf of books on this subject was to be 
found in the Open Shelf Room. 

As it often happened that there were 
special books to be advertised, and no pos- 
ters to do it, suitable ones were made for 
the occasion. Perhaps the most attractive 
set were the garden posters, running in 
conjunction with a goodly collection of 
books. One was headed by a picture of 
Jack and the Beanstalk, taken from a dis- 
carded fairy tale, illustrated by Brock, and 
made pertinent by: 


This is a picture of Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Beans brought him luck. 

Why don’t you try them? 

Have a garden! 
The following original poem was surround- 
ed by vividly colored vegetables and flowers 
cut from sundry seed catalogs: 


WAR GARDENS 


This year, my garden grows apace, 

For I have dug up all the place, 

And fertilized each foot of space 
By rule. 


I’ve read a stack of library books, 

And planted all the little nooks, 

And now, how fine my garden looks! 
Just see! 


I’ve saved to buy a Bond each time, 

War Saving Stamps take every dime; 

War Gardens constitute this rhyme 
By me. 


This is by no means all the work done 
by the New Haven Library. Its branches 
are also included. The posters, which are 
in many cases original and hand work, can 
be borrowed, as well as material made espe- 
cially for branch use. 

The so-called “Literature poster” has 
been unexpectedly useful in results. An 
illustration and the front page of some 
famous novel or worthwhile book are cut 
out, pasted side by side, and enclosed in 
lines to show they belong together, and 
enough of these sets are pasted around the 
margin of a large sheet of cardboard to 
give the effect of aborder. In the center are 
“noble sentiments,” carefully lettered in. 

The following quotation was surrounded 
with extracts from “The Peterkin papers,” 
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“Christmas carol,” Aldrich’s “Story of a 
bad boy, "etc: 

“Some books never grow old. We read 
and re-read them when we are children, 
and when we grow up, we read them again. 
If they are old friends of yours, you will 
know why. Their echoes ring in our newer 
books, for those who write to-day, read 
yesterday. Some great spirit of truth, per- 
haps intangible and elusive, lies in these 
stories, to be felt to-day and tomorrow 
with equal honor and enjoyment.” 

Framed in a colored margin of English 
history illustrations was the following, en- 
titled “The history of England”: 

“The story of England is not a dull 
routine of battles, kings, or dates, in which 
great deeds were done, not only for Eng- 
land, but for all humanity. A vivid pageant 
of men, women, and children, in the brilliant 
costumes of their time, surrounded by the 
glamor of other customs and ideals is the 
real history of England. History in the 
concrete is biography; in the abstract, it is 
the great purposes of mankind carried 
nearer fulfilment.” 

The Third Liberty Loan was celebrated 
as follows, to the edification of the public: 


THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 
We shook the dust from our bank accounts, 
And set them to work anew. 
We bought the first with a cheerful grin, 
And saved for the second, too. 


War Savings Stamps our carfare took; 
But walking is healthy work, 

And put a part of our wages back, 
For the third we couldn’t shirk. 


Your boy, you know, and mine, you know, 
Are fighting across the Pond. 

We don’t mind walking and working, too, 
If we get our Liberty Bond. 


The author descended into vers libre to 
herald the drive for Books for Soldiers 
last spring, in words like these: 


BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS 


Bud’s gone across. 

Some boy is Bud! 

You wouldn’t catch him wasting his valuable 
time 

Doing nothing. 

Not on your life! 

Books are the thing for him— 

Good books. 

He’s particular—is Bud. 


Jennie GILBERT JEROME. 
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SALARY NOTES FROM EITHER 
COAST 

Tue Board of Trustees of the Tacoma 
Public Library voted salary increases be- 
ginning July 1, 1918, as follows: $7.50 per 
month increase to all members of the per- 
manent staff; $5 per month to the tempo- 
rary substitutes; 2'%c. per hour to those 
paid on the hour basis. This will result 
in an increase of practically $1200 in all 
for the balance of the year 1918. 

The Public Library of Portland, Ore., is 
limited in its income to a half mill county 
tax. Expenses have so increased that it is 
no longer possible to make two ends meet. 
Moreover, with twenty-five changes in a 
staff of eighty-five during the year the 
necessity of raising salaries was obvious. 

At the meeting of the board of directors 
in August the closing of several of the 
branches was considered, but a delegation 
of citizens appeared and urged the directors 
to make some arrangements to provide 
funds for the next few months and keep 
the libraries open. This is te anticipate 
the action of the legislature which meets in 
January and which will doubtless amend 
the library law and increase the half mill 
limit. This suggestion was favorably enter- 
tained. At the same meeting the salaries 
of the staff were raised on an average of 
$10 apiece. A salary schedule was also 
adopted, approximating the librarians’ sal- 
aries more closely to those of school teach- 
ers, an increase to be given at least once 
a year until the maximum is reached, the 
growth and efficiency of the assistant al- 
ways to be considered. 

Both the New York and Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Libraries, in their budgets for 1919, 
have requested salary increases for their 
staff averaging ten per cent. In long let- 
ters recently printed in the New York 
Evening Post both Tilloah Squires, presi- 
dent of the Library Employees’ Union of 
New York, and Isabella M. Cooper, as a 
representative of the New York Public 
Library Staff Association, discussed the 
need of larger salaries for librarians and 
of a more equitable adjustment of rank and 
salaries for both untrained and technically 
trained librarians, and pointed out the diffi- 
culty of attracting and retaining in the 
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library workers who shall be “adequately 
educated, physically fit, and essentially court- 
eous” in service which starts with a salary 
of $50 a month. 


THE RIGHT THING AT THE RIGHT 
TIME 

In cases of “sheli-shock,” sometimes a 
very little thing will accomplish what the 
psychiatrists with all their skill fail to do. 
On a transport coming from the other side 
a few days ago there was a “shell-shock” 
victim among those invalided home. He 
sat alone on the deck of the transport, and 
every effort to rouse in him an interest in 
life seemed useless. The librarian of the 
American Library Association tried books, 
but he wasn’t interested in books. One sub- 
ject after another was suggested, to no 
avail. 

“Let me go down and bring half a dozen 
books and see if we can’t find something 
that will interest you,” the librarian said 
finally. 

“Oh, all right,” the patient replied. “I 
don’t care.” 

When the librarian returned with the 
half dozen books from his little shelf the 
man was in the same attitude as when the 
librarian left him. He hadn’t “perked” up 
in the least. When the first book was 
handed to him, the patient took it as tho 
he were doing the librarian a favor. He 
listlessly opened the book, and the first 
thing that met his eye was the book plate 
with the name of the donor of the book 
on it. He jumped to his feet as tho stung. 

“Why, that book comes from my old 
school teacher down at Danbury, Conn.” he 
explained, and for the first time on the 
trip his face lit up and he was interested 
in something. He sat down and read the 
book thru, then called for others. 

“T’ve written her,” he told the librarian 
just before the transport docked. His face 
was alight, and he had found a renewed 
interest in life. Also, he said, he had writ- 
ten letters to all his old friends, and he 
confided them to the librarian to be posted. 


CHARACTER talks when we are silent.— 
Ricuarp C. Casor. 
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A CATALOGING SHORT-CUT 

A very large amount of material (usually 
pamphlets, often unbound volumes) in the 
form of sales and exhibition catalogs comes 
to the art division of a large library. Not 
to list it at all is as objectionable as to 
put it thru the stately process of full cata- 
loging. The desire to do away with the 
expense involved in sending such publica- 
tions thru the regular cataloging mill has 
led us at the New York Public Library to 
devise a simple labor-saving scheme. It’s 
all very uncomplicated and, we think, ob- 
vious. Yet description may save some even 
the slight trouble of concocting a similar 
plan for themselves. 

Reproductions of the printed cards, to be 
filled in, which we use for auctioneers and 
dealers: 


MAYX 


American. Art. 
A collection of catalogues. 
1686. Fall exhibition. 


Mar.7-9; 
1692. "Koopman"; 
1893. “Weir & Twachtman"; Feb.21-24; 


18604. Apr.6;186-21; 
1895. Jan.31;Apr.26- 26. 


Title Cat. of a collection of Japanasa prints... 
Dealer or axctioneer. Sotheby, Wilk inson.&- Hodge. . Lond, 


and for subjects: 


Tite Cat. of .....eaahed 
scenery by John Cozens,in 1776. 
Dealer or auctionser_... ...... ...... 


explain themselves. 
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So do those used for various institutions 
and societies, as here, for author: 


_.-Lotes.Club,. Maw Yorks 


A collection of catalogues of exhibitions. 


and for subject: 


Det 
Iiestrated 


The saving is apparent, and all necessary 
information is giver. The birds are bagged 
with bowshot instead of being thundered 
at with siege-guns. 

F. WEITENKAMPF. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY HAS 
MAMMOTH SCRAPBOOK ON 
THE WAR 


THE most recent acquisition of the li- 
brary of Princeton University is a set of 
scrapbooks, designed to be a newspaper his- 
tory of the war, as complete as it is possi- 
ble to make it, from the outbreak, July- 
August, 1914, to the end. 

It is the gift of Benjamin Strong, gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York City and chairman of the Liberty 
Loan Committee. 

In order to assure the completeness of 
the work the original plan was to preserve 
all matter pertaining to the war that should 
appear in the Sun, the Times, the Evening 
Post and the Evening Mail. Afterward the 
Evening Mail was dropped from the list for 
reasons that need no explanation. 

When it is considered that everything 
pertaining to the subject that appears in 
these three papers is preserved in these 
scrapbooks the magnitude of the job can be 
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appreciated. Not only the war despatches, 
but all cognate matter—editorial comment, 
local news, even stock quotations when they 
are directly affected by war news—is kept. 

It is small wonder that the work soon out- 
grew the ability to cope with it of the staff 
of amateur workers whom Gov. Strong first 
engaged, so that after a time he placed it 
in the hands of Charles S. Hemstreet, un- 
der whose supervision it is now going on. 

Up to Sept. 1, 127 volumes had been fin- 
ished and forwarded to Princeton, where 
they are placed in the library of the uni- 
versity, available for daily use. 

Each one of these volumes is a royal 
quarto of 400 pages, plainly but substan- 
tially bound in buckram, each volume repre- 
senting a cost of production approximating 
$100 and each page representing an amount 
of skilled labor only to be understood by 
those who have undertaken the keeping of 
newspaper scraps on a large scale. 

These pages are 13 by 15 inches in size, 
neatly bordered with thin red lines. The 
paper is of superior quality, costing with 
the printed borders more than $18 a ream, 
a ream making five volumes. 

Each page has four full columns of clip- 


pings, the selection and placing of which 
requires the work of a dozen operatives. 
First, the newspapers as they are received 
go to the readers, who mark each item that 


is to be preserved. Then they go to the 
cutters and the clippings to the sorters and 
finally to the pasters. Paste is bought in 
fifty pound tins, ten tins at a time. 

Each sheet when it is filled is laid aside 
for at least half a day to dry partially be- 
fore it is put with a considerable number 
of similar sheets, nearly finished, in a press, 
where it remains for three weeks before 
the inset is considered properly fixed. 

It is then finished and goes to the binder, 
who gets the sheets 200 at a time and turns 
out the completed volumes at the rate of 
about one a week. 


Two things to remember: When you 
come to the library, bring a book for some 
soldier or sailor. Before you leave the 
library, buy a thrift stamp.—Detroit Library 
Service. 
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MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Some notes on the use of motion pic- 
tures in educational institutions and libra- 
ries have been gathered together by O. G. 
Cocks, of the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures. In schools and col- 
leges he finds that the most complete use 
of motion pictures in connection with the 
Visual Education Department in any state 
has been worked out thru the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison. The system can 
be explained by correspondence with the 

director of this department. 

The Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, 
thru J. Will Party, the secretary, has been 
interested in the larger use of better motion 
pictures both in the colleges and schools 
as well as in the commercial houses thruout 
the state. They have published a bulletin 
dealing with the physical equipment and the 
circulation of films for schools and other 
organizations. 

In Pasadena, Cal., Carl H. Carson, the 
president of the Visual Education Associ- 
ation of California, has been working for 
some time on a state-wide organization of 
educational institutions for co-operation in 
the use of motion pictures and other visual 
aids. His organization has representatives 
in many of the cities and towns thruout cen- 
tral and southern California. 

In Los Angeles, the director of visual 
education, H. S. Upjohn, has developed a 
system of furnishing films to the schools 
and has issued a comprehensive pamphlet 
answering questions repeatedly asked re- 
garding motion picture work in education. 
The pamphlet contains also a list of enter- 
tainment and semi-educational films. 

Motion pictures have been used in New 
York in some of the public schools for 
several years. The newer schools have 
been equipped with motion picture booths 
and machines. In community center work 
in some of the schools the motion picture 
has been used regularly. In the spring of 
1917 Clara Berg was employed to make a 
survey and to gather together a compre- 
hensive list of educational pictures which 
might be used in the grades. An examina- 
tion has been held for the director of a 
department having to do with educational 
films. 
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The National Community Center Asso- 
ciation, of which Edward L. Burchard of 
Chicago, now with the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information in Washington, is the secre- 
tary, advocates the use of motion pictures 
in the schools and other community cen- 
ters. They publish monthly a selected list 
of pictures in their monthly bulletin. The 
aim of such community groups is to make 
use of entertainment as well as educational 
films. 

The Cleveland public schools are inter- 
ested in the educational use of films. Wil- 
son B. Little, the chairman of the school 
committee of the Cleveland Cinema Club, 
is interested in supplying the schools, high 
schools, and especially community centers 
with desirable films both entertainment and 
educational. 

Mrs. Frederic Michael, chairman of the 
better films committee of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Mothers, in Chicago, is posting a 
list of selected pictures in every school in 
Chicago and expects to have the same list 
exhibited in every branch public library. 
There are many committees of this associ- 
ation and other groups who are interested 
in larger use of entertainment and instruc- 
tional films in the cities and towns of IIli- 
nois. The subject is also being intelligently 
handled by Mr. Hieronymous, the com- 
munity advisor of the University of Illinois 
at Urbana. Among other schools interested 
in the subject are those of Pontiac and 
Galena. 

The Kansas state branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations has developed a system of giv- 
ing information to the local branches and 
the public schools of Kansas regarding bet- 
ter motion pictures and films for educa- 
tional purposes. The chairman is Mrs. J. 
L. Beggs. A similar movement is to be 
noted in the Texas state branch of this 
organization. 

The headmaster of the Phillips Academy 
at Andover, Mass., has been following the 
pictures exhibited in his town and has suc- 
cessfully co-operated with the exhibitors 
in seeing that satisfactory pictures are 
shown both to the townspeople and to the 
students of his institution. This is illus- 
trative of the action taken by many super- 
intendents and school officials in smaller 
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cities and towns where schools, normal 
schools, academies, and other secondary in- 
stitutions are located. The educational of- 
ficials in many cases have developed co- 
operation with the exhibitors. In the larger 
towns they have purchased machines and 
have tried to obtain regular service. In 
many smaller towns where no exhibitor has 
located, the use of the public school for 
family nights and for children’s entertain- 
ments has been undertaken. 

The movement has also reached individ- 
ual colleges. At the Agricultural College 
in Mississippi a theater is maintained and 
operated by the college thru a faculty com- 
mittee. A similar movement is on foot at 
the University of Mississippi at Oxford, 
Miss. At Columbia, Mo., where the Bible 


College is located, the movement has been 
in the interests of furnishing better motion 
pictures thru the exhibitors in the town. 


TYPES OF PICTURES 


There are a number of commercial or- 
ganizations furnishing educational or in- 
structional pictures. The field is limited 
and some of these films have been made 
from the standpoint of entertainment rather 
than the intimate processes of education. 
Some films dealing with science, like 
physics, chemistry, geology, botany, zo- 
ology, and pathology have been made, also 
many films showing insects, wild and do- 
mestic animals, sea life, microscopic life, 
etc. A vast number of pictures are also in 
existence—of travel, geography, tribal and 
national customs, industries, outdoor sports, 
medicine and surgery, inventions, etc. Films 
can also be obtained dealing with public 
life, social agencies, agricultural diseases, 
safety appliances, trades, etc. No effort 
has been made to gather together such 
films in one place by one group. It is neces- 
sary to search for the individual film. In 
many cases also the subjects are presented 
as a part of a whole film dealing with many 
subjects in somewhat the same way that 
a magazine presents many fragments of 
ideas. The Moving Picture World has at- 
tempted a codification of such films and 
parts of films in a booklet published semi- 
annually. The existence of such films, how- 
ever, does not guarantee the possibility of 
obtaining many of the subjects, since they 
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are made an integral part of the commercial 
service and are circulated thru business ex- 
changes of the different film companies. 
The expense involved in the purchase of 
such films for individual institutions or for 
state-wide purposes has limited their use. 
The life of a film also has acted as a deter- 
rent in all attempts at the use of films by 
various educational institutions. It must 
be remembered also that few films have 
been constructed with any one age group 
in mind. Few also have been made on what 
may be called strictly scientific or educa- 
tional principles. 


LIBRARIES 

Among the many libraries that have been 
interested in the question of motion pic- 
tures for illustration of literary subjects, 
dramas, stories, ets., besides the list already 
codified in the questionnaire sent out by 
the National Board of Review in the sum- 
mer of 1917, are the following: The Bu- 
reau of Libraries of the Department of 
Education, New York City; the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, 13th and Locust 
streets; the Cleveland Public Library, Wil- 
liam H. Brett, librarian; the Library of 
the University of Michigan; the Carleton 
College Library, Northfield, Minn.; the 
Public Library of St. Paul, Minn.; the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C.; the 
Library Museum, Newark, N. J.; and many 
of the state libraries. The interest has 
been in a variety of subjects ranging from 
a request for literature dealing with the 
general question of the review of motion 
pictures and their regulation, better films 
for the family and for young people, and 
films for educational purposes, to definite 
suggestions of films to be used regularly in 
library work for young people and adults. 


Tue frequent appearance of bread, but- 
ter and jelly, on, in and outside of library 
books, as well as in the very hands of 
small borrowers, gave occasion in one 
Cleveland branch for this food conserva- 
tion bulletin: 

Are you hungry after school? 
Eat an apple! 
Save the wheat! 

The graphic illustration of a tempting 

apple completed the suggestion. 
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LIBRARY EXPANSION IN CHINA 
BEGUN 

“Arter years of slow growth in circum- 
scribed lines where every plan for wider 
effort seemed a barred zone, there is now 
before us a wide opening—the Boone Lib- 
rary has gone afield!” writes Mary Eliza- 
beth Wood in a little booklet on “The Boone 
Library afield,” which tells of the efforts 
now being made by that institution to carry 
the library gospel to other parts of China. 

Last year Samuel T. Y. Seng, associate 
librarian at Boone, returned from a two 
years’ course at the Library School of the 
New York Public Library, and almost im- 


Ten Main Divisions, 
+ 


Philosophy 


AX 


mediately the opportunity came to him to 
put his knowledge to direct service. The 
A. L. A. had given to the Y. M. C. A. in 
China one-half of its exhibits from the 
Panama Exposition, and this material, with 
the special apparatus provided by the 
Y. M. C. A.’s lecture bureau, enabled Mr. 
Seng to prepare a very telling lecture on 
“The need of public libraries in this coun- 
try [China].” He gave this lecture in 
Shanghai and Nanking, where it was heard 
by over 2500 people. 
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As a result, Mr. Seng has been invited 
by the Kiangsu Educational Association, a 
government organization, to return to 
Shanghai at a later date and hold a library 
training institute for the purpose of fitting 
young men for librarianship in school and 
college libraries. This organization has 
offered to meet all expenses. 

At Wuchang likewise some advances 
have been made. When Boone Library was 
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opened in I910 its aim was primarily to 
work with the students in the government 
schools, sending books to the schools when 
students were not permitted to go outside. 
This spring the upper floor of the library 
was opened to the public, the lower floor 
being reserved for Boone students. Here 
the leading Chinese periodicals and trans- 
lations from Western books were placed, 
and by means of the catalog the readers 
have access to the whole Chinese depart- 
ment, amounting to about 9000 volumes. 
Public lectures have also been given, 
with an average attendance larger than 
last year. Noteworthy in this extension 
work was a lecture on temperance by Mrs. 
Ren Yin-mei, the first time a woman had 
lectured in the library auditorium. A large 
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number of teachers and students from the 
yarious institutions in the city were in at- 
tendance. 

The average number of Boone University 
students using the library each week is 460, 
with 240 outside readers. The books issued 
during the year to teachers and students of 
the university and members of the mission 
numbered 2105. 

It will be recalled that in 1916 Mr. Seng 
contributed to the JourNAL a discussion 
of the question “Can the American library 
system be adapted to China?” Apparently 
he has concluded that it can, for he has 
worked out and had printed in pamphlet 
form “A system of classification of Chinese 
books based on Dewey’s classification,” in 
which he uses not only ten main classes but 
subdivides his groups and makes use of 
the decimal. We reproduce two pages 
from his modified Dewey system, showing 
his ten main divisions and also the begin- 
ning of his development of the goos. This 
classification has been sent to the different 
libraries in China. 

A report of these libraries, 33 in number, 
has been compiled by Mr. Seng, with as 
complete information as he was able to 
secure. But, alas, it is in Chinese! 


DIVERSIONS OF A LIBRARIAN 
THE LIBRARY AND THE CIRCUS 


Tue library assistant entered with an 
air of something unusual about to happen. 
“Well,” she said, “I guess there won’t be 
many children here for a couple of weeks, 
the circus has come to town!” “What cir- 
cus, and where is it?” said the librarian. 
“The Greatest Show, of course. They are 
on the vacant lots over by the car lines 
and all the children are there!” 

Soon came the janitor, “You won’t see 
many young folks to-day, the circus is com- 
ing.” But his cheery tone did not brighten 
the librarian. “Do they have performances 
all this week?” she asked. “No, they camp 
here this week, and don’t begin perform- 
ances until next week. It’s their first camp 
out of winter quarters. They come for 
two weeks every spring.” “Does every- 
one go?” inquired the librarian. “They all 
go over to look at it, not so many go to the 
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performances, the prices are too high. 
People come from all over the city.” 

“Well,” said the librarian, “what are we 
going to do about it? Are we going to let 
that circus spoil our business? Let’s get 
to work and make it a help instead of a 
hindrance.” 

They began to ask both adults and chil- 
dren whether they had been there and what 
was interesting. They visited the circus 
and found that one could peep into the 
tents in which the horses and ponies were 
kept, or, if properly chaperoned could go 
in and feed them sugar and the keepers 
would tell stories about the acting horses. 
A buffalo was out in an open cage where 
it could be seen, and the roars of lions and 
elephants were occasionally to be heard. 
Every day the horses were taken out for 
exercise and on the day of the parade 
one could see all the animals—elephants, 
camels, giraffes, bears, lions, tigers, etc. 
The children had seen these animals in 
the parks, too, and were interested in them. 

The librarians saw that they must work 
along this line, and began to gather together 
animal books and circus stories. But one 
must also have pictures for bulletins. A 
search was made. Here was just the thing! 
A glorious picture of a circus parade on 
a magazine cover, and inside a whole page 
of animals and actors and wagons to cut 
out! Fine, just what was wanted! The 
cover picture was pasted on a large square 
bulletin board, and below was a list of cir- 
cus books for children. For the cut-outs, 
a long, narrow bulletin was made, about 
a foot wide and four feet long, and they 
were pasted on to represent a parade. On 
this bulletin was printed a list of books for 
adults. Some good animal pictures were 
also mounted with lists of animal books. 

The library is fortunate in having two 
large display windows on the strect, and 
some of the bulletins and books were there 
exhibited to good advantage. A frieze of 
mounted colored pictures of wild animals 
decorated the children’s room and other 
bulletins directed the children to the books. 

The window displays attracted a great 
many boys to the library, and it seemed 
to the librarians as if a new spirit of 
friendliness was established by this interest 
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in the circus. It seemed that the library 
took a long step in showing that it is not 
only a “high brow” institution, but also 
has interests in the commonest occurrences 
and in books for all tastes, and that the 
librarians were as glad to supply a circus 
story as a history of the Middle Ages. 
Except for the perennial “Toby Tyler,” 
books on animal training won the most 
interest, and long after the circus left, its 
echo was heard in frequent requests for a 
“circus animal book.” 
Epitu H. Joun, Branch Librarian, 
Queens Borough Public Library. 


INTRODUCING CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
TO THE BOOK TRADE 

A series of eight evenings in the chil- 
dren’s room of the New York Public Li- 
brary at Fifth avenue and 42d street are to 
be conducted during October and November 
by Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor of work 
with children, under the auspices of the 
New York Public Library in co-operation 
with the American Booksellers’ Association, 
the Booksellers’ League of New York, and 
the Women’s National Book Association. 

There will be lectures, discussions, and 
exhibits of books and pictures, the purpose 
being to familiarize booksellers and pub- 
lishers with such aspects of children’s lit- 
erature as seem at the present time most 
actively to concern parents and teachers 
who buy books for children. 

Part of each evening will be devoted to 
discussion of the lecture and to the book- 
sellers’ problems relating to stock, sales, 
customers, etc. 

The schedule is as follows: 

Oct. 2—Children’s Books: How a special 
literature for children originated, 
its growth and its expansion by 
subject. 

Oct. o—Fairy Tales: Their defenders and 
objectors. 

Oct. 16—Histories: The readable and the 
reliable. 

Oct. 23—Books about the War. 

Oct. 30—Boys’ Books. 

Nov. 6—Girls’ Stories. 

Nov. 13—Illustrated Books, including picture 
books for little children. 

Nov. 20—The Holiday Books of 1918. 

Tickets for the course are free and may 
be obtained at the children’s room or from 
a number of the leading booksellers. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS LINKS UP WITH 
THE LIBRARIES 


THe primary aim of the recent mem- 
bership campaign of the Junior Red Cross 
society was not the collection of money 
but an educational one, in the fostering of 
national ideals, good citizenship and inter- 
national good will thru mutual knowledge 
and appreciation. The Junior organization 
wants to make its members intelligent, so- 
cial minded citizens, the enrollment an ac- 
complishment for peace as well as for war, 
a great volunteer army of American pa- 
triots 20,000,000 strong for community 
service, a patriotic citizenship of “world 
patriots” to fight ignorance. 

To help in this aim a Junior Red Cross 
library committee was appointed by Dr. 
H. N. McCracken, president of the Junior 
Red Cross. The members of this commit- 
tee are C. C. Certain, Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, chairman; Effie L. Power, 
chief of children’s department, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh; and _ Elisabeth 
Knapp, chief of children’s department, Pub- 
lic Library of Detroit. 

The purpose of the committee was thus 
defined: To promote library service as one 
of the means of properly informing children 
concerning their national life and preparing 
them for intelligent participation in the 
activities of the Junior Red Cross and 
affiliated organizations. 

The methods suggested by the commit- 
tee are as follows: 

I. Co-ordination of library service with 

Red Cross activities, by 

(a) Compilation and distribution of 
reading lists and leaflets published 
by the Junior Red Cross to be cor- 
related with patriotic and educa- 
tional programs. 

(6) Publication of illustrated bulletins. 


(c) Establishment of permanent Jun- 
ior Red Cross shelves or alcoves 
in libraries to make accessible re- 
ports and all literature of Junior 
Red Cross and allied organiza- 
tions. 

(d) Clipping and mounting of material 
of local interest to branches of the 
Junior Red Cross Society. 
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(e) Junior Red Cross week scheduled 
in libraries and schools, date to be 
specified later when exhibits can 
be prepared, lists distributed, sto- 
ries told, plays acted and talks 
made. 
Exhibits of books, pamphlets lent 
for advertising work of Junior 
Red Cross. An exhibit of this 
kind is possible with that of the 
handiwork of members. 
Reading clubs, study clubs and 
debating clubs in libraries can do 
Red Cross knitting without inter- 
ference with their usual programs. 
The programs of these clubs also 
offer unlimited opportunities for 
information. 
Definite concerted effort on the part of 
librarians in helping to save the chil- 
dren of America from the unsettling 
effects of the war. The stimulation of 
imagination, refreshment of mind, cre- 
ation of new interest and the reading 
for pure enjoyment are immeasurable 
assets in attaining the purposes of the 
Junior Red Cross. 

At both the A. L. A. and N. E. A. meet- 
ings active co-operation with the plans of 
this committee was promised. 
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II. 


LIBRARY ON AMERICA STARTED IN 
ROME 

CLoser intercourse between the United 
States and Italy in the common cause of 
the war has caused rapid growth of inter- 
est in each other’s affairs in the last few 
months, and with increased knowledge of 
Italy’s contribution to the success of the 
Allies has come increased appreciation. 

In a letter to the Librarian of Congress 
Mr. (Commendatore) H. Nelson Gay, who 
is associated with the Library for American 
Studies in Italy, writes of his work: 

“We are doing what we can here to 
make possible future close relations between 
Italy and the United States, but such rela- 
tions between the two nations can be estab- 
lished only when existing ignorance has 
been dispelled on both sides of the Atlantic. 
As you know, Italy is as ignorant of the 
United States as America is of modern 
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Italy, and no library in Italy contains even 
a decent collection of American books. 

“The Library for American Studies in 
Italy has a plan by which it intends to 
rectify this situation and rectify it immedi- 
ately. In a circular sent out recently we 
call for 5000 volumes and 50,000 lire by Jan. 
I, 1919, double that number of volumes and 
double that amount of money by Jan. 1, 
1920, and there is no reason why we should 
not eventually develop a library on the 
United States which for educational pur- 
poses will rank among the best—a library 
that will make it possible for university 
students in Rome to take their Ph.D. degree 
in American history, literature, economics, 
etc.; for Italian deputies to speak in parlia- 
ment with authority upon American ques- 
tions; for Italian journalists to clearly dis- 
tinguish between the United States and 
Guatemala. 

“Our purpose is to deposit the library 
for the present with the Italo-American 
Union, which has taken quarters facing the 
new entrance to Parliament. 

“We need wide and vigorous support 
from America and we need it at once. We 
hope that you will find some way, we know 
that you will wish, to assist us. Can you 
not secure for us some official and other 
publications ? 

“Books should be sent singly, when possi- 
ble, by ordinary post, not by parcel post 
when this can be avoided. I have received 
a hundred or more volumes from America 
in this way during the year without loss.” 

Books should be addressed to H. Nelson 
Gay, The Library for American Studies in 
Italy, Palazzo Orsini, Rome, Italy. 


“Tue old adage that there is a reader 
for every book and a book for every reader 
has still some truth in it, altho it is not 
entirely true; and the greatest fault in 
some otherwise good librarians and com- 
mittees is a superior super-exclusiveness, 
which imagines for itself a mission to in- 
terest people in a selected circle of sub- 
jects. The fully-developed library, how- 
ever, is the most catholic thing; it ignores 
nothing, despises nothing, except that which 
is actually evil.” 
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THE STUDY OF GERMAN IN FRANCE 


In view of the extreme attitude taken 
in certain American communities against 
the continued teaching of German in the 
high schools and colleges, it may be well 
to consider a report received by the De- 
partment of State under date of June 14 
from Inspector General Potel of the French 
government, in reply to inquiry concerning 
the study of the language in France since 
the war. 

At first there was the same hostility there 
as is now shown here against instruction in 
German. Discussions of the question were 
opened in the newspapers, and attendance 
at German classes became poor. In Sep- 
tember, 1916, an interministerial commis- 
sion met at the Ministry of War to study 
the modifications to be made in the exam- 
inations for admission to the important 
military schools as regards foreign lan- 
guages. 

In the competitive examinations for ad- 
mission to the Polytechnical School and the 
school of Saint-Cyr, candidates have al- 
ways been allowed to choose as a required 
language, either German, English, or 
Russian. In a letter addressed to the 
minister of public instruction on Nov. 26, 
the minister of war, commenting on this 
regulation, says: “The university must 
counteract, in so far as it lies within its 
power, the tendency to which the in- 
spectors general, members of the com- 
mission, have called attention, which 
manifests itself among the pupils to aban- 
don the study of German.” 

On his side, the minister of public in- 
struction invited the heads of institutions 
to exert their influence with the families 
to have their children inscribed for the 
German course. 

During 1916 and 1917 attendance at the 
German classes increased, the number of 
pupils varying from one-fourth to one- 
third of the total number. It is in the 
public schools that the abandonment of 
German has been most marked. In the 
universities and in the commercial 
schodls the German language and Ger- 
man literature are still studied. 

“But the studies,” writes M. Potel, “from 
the fact of the war, have undergone pro- 
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found changes which the programs did 
not need to prescribe, because they oc- 
curred, so to speak, spontaneously, Al- 
ready the ministerial instructions of 1902 
specified that ‘apart from the language 
itself, the foreign country and the people 
who live in it should furnish more par- 
ticularly material for instruction.’ 

“To-day less than ever should there be 
ignorance of Germany. One must first 
study her on the spot, follow her eco- 
nomic evolution and the development of 
her social institutions, the movement oj 
her ‘associations, the instruction given 
in her universities. One must watch over 
all the manifestations of her activity, 
and, in order to be exact, our informa- 
tion must be based on a knowledge of 
the German language. If we are ignorant 
of German, we do not know Germany, or, 
again, what is more serious still, we shall 
only know and see of her what she 
wishes to show us. She will appear gen- 
erous, humanitarian, and pacifist, and 
will conceal, under the veneer of an in- 
nocent good nature, her moral hideous- 
ness, which, when she reveals herself, 
revolts the human conscience. 

“When peace is signed the Germans 
must be watched at home, but they must 
also be watched here with us. What 
makes the strength of Germany is above 
all the manner in which she has known 
how to establish herself in all countries 
‘ Do not let us hope to raise a wall 
which will protect from attempts at in- 
vasion on the part of Germany. She wil! 
have abroad her associations, churches, 
lodges, choral societies, patronal or 
workingmen’s syndicates who will all 
prepare for the next war. It would be 
culpable not to speak the language of al! 
these artisans of a powerful country like 
Germany, for one must understand what 
they say, read what they write, and en- 
deavor to learn what they think.” 


A ruttnGc has been made by the War 
Department that books and periodicals can 
be sent by individuals to American prison- 
ers of war in Germany only when they are 
ordered thru the publishers and are dis- 
patched from the offices of publishers. 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 

Arthur E. Bostwick and Matthew S. 
Dudgeon have been reappointed by President 
Bishop to the A. L. A. Publishing Board for 
terms of three years each. At the Saratoga 
conference the Executive Board appointed 
Josephine A. Rathbone a member of the Pub- 
lishing Board to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Henry E. Legler. 

The composition of the A. L. A. Publishing 
Roard is now as follows: Arthur E. Bostwick, 
acting chairman, Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, M. S. 
Dudgeon, Carl H. Milam and Josephine A. 
Rathbone. 


The school will open Sept. 18. While the 
attendance will be considerably smaller than 
usual, the loss in attendance will probably be 
a little less than was anticipated earlier in the 
year. 

Several changes will be made in the fac- 
ulty. Katharine Dame has left, on leave of 
absence, to do Red Cross work in Italy. Her 
place will be taken by Sabra W. Vought 
(1901) who will divide her time between the 
school and the State Library. Jennie D. 
Fellows will give up her course in advanced 
cataloging. The two courses will probably be 
consolidated in one briefer required course. 
Edna M. Sanderson, the school’s registrar, 
will go to Washington during October and 
November to assist Caroline Webster in per- 
sonnel work for camp and hospital libraries. 
Her work will be largely assumed by Hazel 
M. Leach (1919) who has just joined the 
staff of the school. 

Mr. Biscoe has given another rather notable 
lot of bookplates to the school collection. It 
includes several rare plates by E. D. French, 
not previously in the school’s possession. 

The annual report for 1917, which was 
much delayed in passing thru the press, is 
now out. Any one of the alumni who has 
not received one may have a copy on appli- 
cation to the school. 

Since the regular commencement exercises, 
Rachel A. Harris and T. C. Tai, both of the 
class of 1918, have been granted the degree 
Bachelor of Library Science. 

Nathan R. Levin, B.L.S. 1918, now on the 
staff of the Chicago Public Library, was mar- 
ried to Henrietta Zuckerman August 31. 
K. WALTER. 
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The summer of 1918 was kaleidoscopic in 
the number of changes it brought in the li- 
brary staff, among the graduates, and in the 
ranks oi the entering class. Fortunately the 
faculty of the school has survived untouched, 
and enough applications came in during the 
summer to balance the withdrawals and bring 
the class up to its usual size. 

The class of 1919 promises to come up to 
our usual standards; certainly the members 
bring to the common store a breadth and 
variety of experience that augurs well for 
an interesting school year. There are four 
from the Pacific Coast, four from Greater 
New York, three Canadians, three Pennsyl- 
vanians, two from Connecticut, two from the 
District of Columbia, two from Ohio, and 
one each from New Hampshire, New York 
state, Florida, and Wyoming. All but four 
have been in libraries, and experience in the 
methods of many different kinds of libraries 
will add interest to the class room discus- 
sions. Large systems like New York, Brook- 
lyn, Portland, Oregon, and Washington, 
D. C., medium-sized libraries as Hartford, 
Conn., and Harrisburg, Pa., and smaller 
town and village libraries are all represented, 
as well as children’s work, high school library 
work, and that of several special libraries. 
In addition to library work several of the 
students have had business or secretarial ex- 
perience, three have taught, and one has been 
in a bookstore. 

ALUMNAE NOTES 

Cards have been received announcing the 

marriage of: 


Ida W. Lentilhon, t912, branch librarian, Queens 
Borough Public Library, to Joseph Ervin Rutledge 

Florence L. Crosier, 1914, branch librarian, Cleveland 
Public Library, to Arthur Bennet Loomis, Jr 

Inger H. Garde, to1s, branch librarian of the Copen 
hagen Public Library, to Peter Fang: 

Mary Louise Knox, 1916, to Robert Roland F[inster, 
of the New York Public Library 

Florence Dewey, 1917, head of the circulation de 
vartment of the Waterloo Public Library, to Frank 
Novak 
The following appointments among the 

members of the class of 1918 were made too 

late for inclusion in the July number: 

Mrs. Emilie P. Chichester, assistant, office of the 
Mayor’s committee for community councils 

Anne Cunningham, assistant, circulation department, 
New York Public Library 

Marjory L. Hawley, assistant, Bloomingdale branclt, 
New York Public Library 

Ruth Hoffman, assistant, children’s department, New 


York Public Library. 
Mary Brown Humphrey, referencve librarian, State 


Lilian Sabin, assistant librarian, State Normal 
School, Tempe, Arizona 
Josepuine ApAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The period of preliminary work for stu- 
dents who have had no library experience 
opened on Monday, Sept. 9. As was the case 
last year a number of instructional hours are 
included in this, the purpose being to hasten 
the process of familiarizing students with li- 
brary terms and the simpler library methods. 
The first semester proper began on Monday, 
Sept. 23. No marked changes in the outlines 
of the work are contemplated, altho it might 
be mentioned that except for some incidental 
discussion of the subject the instruction in 
technical French and German is to be dropped. 
The hours thus released will be devoted to in- 
creased emphasis on administrative topics and 
to more carefwl inspection and study of the 
varied types of libraries represented in New 
York City. It is probable also that last year’s 
plan of “lumping” assignments for practical 
work will in the coming winter be carried still 
further, and that these will be concentrated in 
four consecutive weeks of field service, as is 
the custom in some other library schools. 

The advanced courses are scheduled to open 
on Tuesday, Oct. 1. The work necessary to 
qualify for the diploma is, in amount, the 
same as that required last year, but because 
of war conditions there will be less latitude 
than formerly as regards electives. For the 
first semester there will be offered courses 
in administration, book-selection, advanced 
reference, and children’s work and literature, 
and for the second semester courses in ad- 
ministration, book-selection, bock-making and 
collecting, and the library and the community. 
The compilation of bibliographies and the 
preparation of theses will remain as possible 
substitutes for certain of the instructional 
courses. 

Ernest J. Reece, Principat. 


JOWA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARY 
TRAINING 

The seventeenth session of the Iowa Sum- 
mer School for Library Training was held 
June 17 to July 26 at the State University of 
Iowa, lowa City. 

Miriam E. Carey, who was to have served 
as director, was released for work in the 
camp hospital libraries. The corps of in- 
structors included Julia A. Robinson, in- 
structor in library administration, book selec- 
tion and trade bibliography; Jane E. Roberts, 
instructor in classification; Grace Shellen- 
berger, instructor in children’s literature; 
Clara L. Abernathy, reviser and instructor in 
minor topics. The courses in cataloging and 
reference were given by the director. 
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The school was most fortunate in having 
several special lectures by members of the 
University faculty and Iowa librarians. Much 
of the success of the school is due to the 
inspiration brought by these lecturers. The 
fcllowing were speakers: Mrs. Max Mayer, 
of lowa City, a representative of the Food 
Administration; Dr. Ellsworth Faris, of the 
university, on child welfare; Maria Brace, 1i- 
brarian of the Waterloo Public Library, on 
publicity; Ione Armstrong, librarian of the 
Council Bluffs Public Library, on war books: 
Mary Marks, reference librarian of the Iowa 
Library Commission, on traveling libraries: 
Dr. B. F. Shambaugh, of the university, on 
the State Historical Society of Iowa; Helen 
Proudfoot, children’s librarian of the Des 
Moines Public Library, on publicity in chil- 
dren’s work; F. B. Spaulding, librarian of the 
Desoines Public Library, on modern poetry, 
and a second lecture on camp library work. 
Interesting reports from the meeting of the 
American Library Association were given 
Johnson Brigham, librarian of tke State Li- 
brary, Julia A. Robinson and Helen Proud- 
foot. 

In addition to the special lectures given be 
fore the library school a course of lectures on 
the present war, given by the departments oi 
history and economics, sociology and com- 
merce, was open to students in the library 
school and many took advantage of the op- 
portunity to attend these lectures. 

Twenty-seven regular students were in at- 
tendance, two of whom were from South Da 
kota, one from Nebraska, one from Wyoming, 
and the remainder from Iowa. Five special 
students were registered for the courses in 
classification, reference and cataloging. 

Birancue V. Watts, Director. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOI 

The course for candidates for work in 
camp libraries ended August 9. Five men 
completed the course and have been assigned 
as follows: 

Lincoln Doty Brown of New York, to Camp Logan, 
Houston, Texas. 

Robert S. Fullerton of Boston, to Camp Travis, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Merwyn J. Newburg, San Bernardino, Calif., to 
Camp Cody, Deming, New Mexico. j 

William E. Blaikie of Los Angeles, formerly of 
Boston, to the camps and stations at Los Angeles 
Harbor. 

George E. Chase, of Walnut Creek, Calif., formerly 
of Boston, will not be available until October rst 
when he will be assigned. 

Two other Riverside Library service school 
men are now in camp library service: Alvan 
W. Clark, formerly of San Jose, at Camp 
Sevier, South Carolina, and Ralph Beals, for- 
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merly of Santa Ana, now at Camp Cody, New 
Mexico. 

These men were selected from seventy-five 
candidates and should make good. Another 
group will be formed soon. 

Margaret Guthrie, Riverside 1918, has been 
appointed librarian of the Orange Union 
High School, California. 

Betty Mary Smith, Riverside 1918, will be- 
gin work at the El Paso Public Library Octo- 
ber Ist. 

The library at March Aviation Field shows 
an active use by the thousand men including 
the ground school and cadet fliers. The 
shelving has been increased, more books have 
been added and an excellent selection of tech- 
nical books has been sent by the A. L. A. 
The gratitude of all the men in camp for 
periodicals and technical books sent by the 
A. L. A. would convince any one that the 
money is well spent. 

JosepH F. 


WASHINGTON LIBRARY 

SCHOOL 

Anderson, 1916, has heen appointed 
librarian of the Lincoln High School, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 

Dorothy Hayes, 1918, has been appointed to 
a position in the Circulation department of 
the Seattle Public Library. 

Helen Stone, 1918, comes to the University 
f Washington Library October rst, as Circu- 
ation assistant. 

Nell Unger, 1918, has accepted a position 
as librarian of the Lincoln High School, Se- 
attle. 

Ruth Reynolds, 1916, was married in May, 
1918, to Edwin E. Severns of the U. S. Navy. 
Mrs. Severns will continue her work in the 
Seattle Public Library for the present. 

Harriet Smith, 1916, was married June 1, 
1918, to Lieut. Frank S. Buckley. 

W. E. Henry, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


1 
i 


ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

All of the graduates of the class of 10918 
have received appointments, the following 
serving as assistants in the St. Louis Public 
Library: 

Sofia Assmann, circulation department 
Margaret Donan, children’s room 
Norma Klinge, stations department 
Bonnie Moore, open chelf department. 
Evalyn Jackson and Janet Hannaford, 


department 
English, Annalil 
catalog department. 


reference 
Elizabeth Wagenbreth, Nina 
Huning, and Lucille Buder, 
Asenath Barnes of Portland, Oregon, ac- 
cepted the position of assistant in the Public 
Library of Mason City, Iowa. 


Gertrude Davis of Muskogee, Okla., re- 
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turned to take a position in the Muskogee 
Public Library. 

Alice Rodgers of Como, Tenn., goes to Co- 
lumbia, Mo., to take charge of the Agricul- 
tural Library, a department of the University 
Library. 

Harriet P. Sawyer, Principal. 
Reviews 
EDUCATION IN WARTIME 
school and the war: being no. 41 of 
Teaching. Emporia, Kan.: Kansas State Nor- 
mal School. April, 1918. 

In this special number of Teaching inspir- 
ing editorials deal with the broad aspects of 
the war in relation to the school. Two battle 
lines must be made to hold, one in France, 
one in America. War, the leveller, carries 
within itself the seeds of reconstruction; and 
the new education will more closely fit the 
nation’s need. In a country where every 
citizen is to have a vote the responsibility of 
the teachers is great. The student must be 
trained to fill his place in the community, 
state and nation, so that democracy be made 
safe for the world. 

Then follows a review by Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education, of | statistics 
showing registration at high 
schools and colleges. He urges the nation’s 
need of men and women of scientific knowl- 
edge who shall safeguard the state from 
weakness and corruption from within, and 
pleads for the continuance of the training of 
all students who “cannot render some imme- 
diate service of great value.” 

The result of the war will be determined 
by the quality of the men who have to carry 
on the world’s work after the war, says Dr. 
W. D. Ross; it is therefore as patriotic that 
we be willing to spend money to educate as 
to spend it to fight. Arthur Capper 
urges this also: “No narrow-minded men can 
sit in the parliament of men and the feder- 
ation of the world for whose inauguration we 
are fighting.” Charles F. Scott points out the 
increased opportunity for the trained, when, 
after the war “our country will be left the 
commercial, industrial and financial leader of 
the world.” 

Members of the faculty of the Kansas State 
Normal School contribute practical sugges- 
tions for war service work in schools and 
show how the questions raised by the war and 
recorded in the daily papers may form the 
subject of class work in  weather-study, 
hygiene, general science, history, geography, 
English; how the manual arts class can make 
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furniture for camp use and knitting needles 
for the Red Cross; how the rural teacher 
may help by teaching canning without sugar, 
preservation of waste apples, etc.; how groups 
of musicians may make themselves welcome 
in the local camps. 

A 3-page Teachers’ directory for patriotic 
service lists official, national, and state organ- 
izations; welfare and patriotic organizations ; 
important books and reference sources; and 
institutions giving further information; and 
the number concludes with an account, quot- 
ing statistics, of war activities in Kansas 
schools. 


A UNION LIST OF SERIALS 

Rochester Public Library. Union list of 
serials in the libraries of Rochester. Rochester, 
N. Y.: The library, 1917. 147 p. O. 

The plan for the list was launched under 
the auspices of the Rochester District Library 
Club, and the work undertaken by the Roch- 
ester Public Library shortly after its organ- 
ization in 1912. 

“It [the list] is a revelation in one sense 
at least,” says Mr. Yust. “It shows a wealth 
of periodical literature in our libraries which 
will be made more useful through this pub- 
licity. Its preparation and publication has pro- 
moted library co-operation, a thing of value 
to both libraries and readers.” 

Thirty-two libraries have contributed, in- 
cluding the six branches of the Public Li- 
brary, various institutional libraries and the 
reference collections of factories and business 
corporations. Information is given with re- 
gard to the hours of opening of these li- 
braries; conditions of use; number of vol- 
umes contained; number of periodicals taken; 
name of the librarian, the specialty of the li- 
brary and any other matter which may be 
of interest to the public. There are 3065 
titles listed, and 1048 references given. The 
arrangement is alphabetical. The nature and 
number of the references render the use of 
the list an easy matter. Notes directly under 
the title show continuations, changes of title, 
amalgamations, and, in the case of society 
publications, the name of the issuing body. 
Abbreviations and symbols are well chosen 
and well explained, and a clear statement is 
given of the scope of the list and of the plan 
on which entries and references are made. 

The list must be a welcome tool alike to 
layman and librarian; and one looks forward 
to the day when, inspired by this enterprise, 
other libraries may prepare similar lists for 
the centres in which they are situated. 


Librarians 


Apkins, Venice A.. New York State Li- 
brary School 1912-13, resigned her position 
with the circulation department of the New 
York Public Library to become indexer and 
cataloger for the Bridgeport district of the 
Ordnance Office at Bridgeport, Conn. 


Anperson, Mrs. R. R., Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1916-17 (Prat: 
1911), is now service directory librarian for 
the Community Clearing House, New York 
City. 


Anperton, Dorothy, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1914-15, has re- 
signed from the staf of the circulation de- 
partment of the New York Public Library. 


Boswe.t, Harriett, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1917-18, (Atlanta 
1916) has been appointed assistant secretary 
of the Kentucky Library Commission, Frank- 
fort. 


Brooke, Evelyn, Pratt 1916, has gone over- 
seas with the Red Cross. 


Cuar_ton, Ruby, New York State Library 
School 1911-12, has resigned as assistant |i 
brarian of the State Teachers College at Ce 
dar Falls, la., and will go to California for 
the winter. 


Ciements, Ruth, first assistant in the Chel 
sea (Mass.) Public Library, has resigned 
take a position in a newly created department 
of the Bay State Street Railway. 


Convett, Lucy, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1915-16, (Drexel 1004 
is now a file clerk for the U. S. Port Supply 
Office, New York City. 


ConKLING, Portia M., Pratt 1915, of the 
Troy Public Library, returns to the Pratt in 
stitute Free Library as general assistant 


Cow1nG, Agnes, Pratt 1902, has been given 
a six months’ leave of absence from the Pratt 
Institute Free Library to take charge of the 
Base Hospital Library at Camp Merritt. 


Devoy, John W., for eighteen years treas 
urer of the Brooklyn Public Library, died 
of heart disease on Aug. 18, in Watertown, 
N. Y 


Dexter, Elizabeth, has resigned her posi- 
tion as high school assistant in the schools 
division, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, to 
enter war service. 
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Ekin, Bertha D., who has had experience 
in the Library of the University of Kentucky 
and more recently has been a substitute in 
the Hutchinson, Kansas, Public Library, has 
been appointed an assistant in cataloging in 


the Wichita City Library, beginning Sept. 1. 


ENCKING, Louise F., Pratt 1907, has re- 
signed from the librarianship of the Oshkosh 
Normal School to accept that of the Normal 
School at Tempe, Arizona. 


Enpicott, Grace, first assistant in the chil- 
dren’s department of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, has succeeded Miss Lewis as 
branch librarian at Homewood. 


FLieminG, Ruth, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1915-16, is now refer- 
ence librarian at the Oregon State Library, 
having formerly been an assistant in the Li- 
brary Association, Portland. 


Gisss, Dorothy D., New York State Lr- 
rary School 1910, has been appointed assist- 
ant in the New York State Library. 


Grout, Edith N., B.L.S. New York State 
Library School 1913, resigned her position 
with the Minneapolis Public Library to go 
to the New York Public Library as assistant 
in the information department. 


Hart, Anna G., B.L.S. New York State 
Library School 1916, resigned the librarianship 
if the Endicott (N. Y.) Public Library to 
fill a year’s engagement as library organizer 
for the Educational Extension Division of 
the New York State Education Department. 


Hay, Elsie, Pratt 1912, is organizing the 
files and records of the National City Bank 
ot New York. 


Hirst, Lois F., has resigned from the chil- 
dren’s department of the Newark (N. J.) 
Free Public Library to become children’s li- 
brarian at the Atheneum Library in Westfield, 
Mass. 


HorsHo.t, Lucia, Riverside 1917, was mar- 
ried at Oakdale, Calif., to Captain Nolan 
West Ferguson. 


Hotmes, Florence I., B.L.S. New York 
State Library School 1912, is engaged in in- 
dexing and cataloging for the Bridgeport, 
Conn., district of the Ordnance Office. 


Howe Sarah Lyon, Drexel 1910, who re- 
signed from the Order Department of the 
Library of the Engineering Societies, New 
York City in April, 1918, to take charge of 
the filing department of the Planes and En- 
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gine Inspection Section, Bureau of Aircraft 
Production, has also been organizing the li- 
brary in the Y. M. C. A. hut at Camp Meigs, 
Washington, D. C. 


Hutt, Ruth S., Pratt 1915, has been made 
librarian of the Department of Labor and 
Industry, Division of Municipal Statistics, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jensen, Elisa, New York State Library 
School 1917-18, who has been engaged on a 
special piece of cataloging at Harvard Uni- 
versity Library during the summer, will re- 
main on the staff for the coming year. 


Jounson, Cornelia, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1917-18, is assisting 
in the library at Camp Travis, Texas. 


Jounson, Ethel M., librarian of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
in Boston, has accepted a secretarial position 
in Boston as the Union has arranged to unite 
the library with its book shop for children. 
Miss Johnson organized the special library on 
women in industry in 1910, and has been in 
charge eight years. The new arrangement 
went into effect Sept. 1. 


Jounson, Mary Augusta, Pratt 1917, has 
left the New York Public Library to become 
assistant librarian at Madison, N. J. 


Jonnston, Alice Haywood, wife of John M. 
Johnston, assistant librarian of Cooper Union, 
New York City, died suddenly, August 14, at 
Loomis Sanatorium, Loomis, N. Y. Mrs. 
Johnston was a graduate of the training class 
of the New York Public Library (1907) with 
which library she was connected until her 
marriage in 1911. She is survived by her 
husband, a daughter and a son. 


Jones, Caroline L., has resigned her posi- 
tion as branch librarian at the Hazelwood 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
to become hospital librarian at the United 
States General Hospital No. 1, New York 
city. 


Kerr, Julia, Albany 1916, has resigned he 
position in the catalog department of the Car- 


negie Library of Pittsburgh and has accepted’ 


a position as an assistant in the Schenley 
High School Library, Pittsburgh 


Kostomiatsky, Zulema, New York State 
Library School 1912-13, has resigned her posi- 
tion as chief of the circulation department 
of the Seattle Public Library to become as- 
sistant librarian of the Portland, Ore., Li- 
brary Association. 
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Leacu, Hazel M., New York State Library 
School 1919, has been appointed assistant in 
the New York State Library School. 


Lewis, Sarah V., has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Homewood branch of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, to become 
superintendent of circulation, Seattle Public 
Library. 


Linpcren, Elin, Pratt 1913, resigned from 
the Pratt Institute Free Library to take 
charge of the work with convalescent soldiers 
at the United States General Hospital No. 3, 
Colonia, N. J. 


McCricut, Edith, cataloger at Riverside 
Public Library, went to the El Paso Public 
Library Sept. I. 


McLavucuuin, Ruth, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1912-13, is acting 
as catalog and file clerk for the Production 
Division of the U. S. Ordnance Department, 
Chicago. 

Macee, Anna Mary, a graduate of Wiscon- 
sin Library School, joined the staff of the 
reference department of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh on August I. 


Matruews, Evelyn, Pratt 1917, for a year 
general assistant at the Osterhout Library, 
Wilkes-Barré, Pa., has been appointed libra- 
rian of the State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 


May, Anna, Pratt 1911, children’s librarian 
at the Mount Vernon, N. Y., Public Library 
for several years, has been appointed libra- 
rian at the New York General Hospital No. 
10, Fox Hills, Staten Island. 


Mayes, Olive, Pratt 1913, resigned from 
the Alabama Girls’ Technical Library to go 
into Library War Service and is now libra- 
rian of the hospital at Camp Hancock, Ga. 

Montcomery, Ruth, New York State Li- 
brary School 1917-18, has received an ap- 
pointment as first assistant in the Legislative 
Reference Section of the New York State 
Library. 

Morcan, Helen H., Pratt 1915, joined the 
staff of Columbia University on the closing 
of the Hispanic Museum. 


Morcan, Margaret J., was married on July 
6, to Edgar P. Bengert, of Columbus, Ohio, 
who has been for some time connected with 
the Department of English, in the Ohio State 
University. The Providence Public Library 
thus loses another of its well-equipped and 
efficient workers. Miss Morgan had served 


as the head of the foreign department since 
Miss Reid’s retirement (also thru marriage). 
in 1916. 


Puuiinc, Arthur C., librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Law School, has gone 


to Washington to become librarian for the 
War Department. 


Quiciey, Margery C., New York State Li- 
brary School 1916, resigned the headship of 
the Divoll branch of the St. Louis Public 
Library to succeed Anna G. Hall as librar 
of the Public Library at Endicott, N. Y. 


an 


Rankin, Hilda M., Pratt 1916, leaves the 
staff of the Pratt Institute Free Library for 
a position in the circulation department of 
the New York Public Library. 


Raymonp, Esther, Pratt 1910, since gradua- 
tion connected with the library of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, died at her 
home in Rochester, Sept. 9. 


RayMonp, Mary, a Simmons graduate, | 
joined the staff of the catalog department of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Rei, Jeannie, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1916-18, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the People’s Library, 
Newport, R. I. 


Remtty, Genevieve Osborne, Pratt 1916, re- 
signed as assistant librarian at Madison, N. J., 
to become librarian at Bloomsburg, Pa. 


ReyNnoips, Margaret, Wisconsin 1907, who 
for six years has been the librarian at Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, has resigned to 
cept the recently created position of librarian 
at the First National Bank of Milwaukee 


Ruopes, Gertrude, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1917-18, has taken 
a position as assistant in the library of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, New 
York City. 

Rospins, Mary E., has finished her work 
with the Library School, Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta, Ga., and is at her home in Lakeville, 
Conn. 


Roster, Amelia H., Pratt 1914, formerly of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, has ac- 
cepted a position on the Pratt Institute Free 
Library staff. 


Root, Harriet, first assistant at the Wylie 
Avenue branch of the Carnegie Library oi 
Pittsburgh, has become librarian of the 
Hazelwood branch. 
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Sanrorp, Mrs. Winifred Mahon, Library 
School of the New York Public Library 
1016-17, is chief file clerk for the Vulcan Steel 
Products Company, New York City. 


Santes, Marie M., New York State Library 
School 1918, has gone to the University of 
Minnesota as assistant cataloger. 


ScHowacter, Elma C., Riverside 1916, has 
been appointed librarian at McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, 


Srxctey, Louise, first assistant in the 
Schools Division, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to accept the position of hospital 
librarian at Camp Beauregard. Miss Sing- 
ley’s position has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Muriel Crooks, of the New York 
Public Library School. 


Stoat, Minnie F., Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1917-18, has ac- 
cepted a place as index and catalog clerk for 
the U. S. Ordnance Department, sridgeport, 
Conn. 


SmitH, Ruth E., New York State Library 
School 1910, has been appointed assistant in 
the book ‘selection section of the New York 
State Library. 

Sporrorp, Walter R., librarian of the Uni- 
versity Club in Chicago, was married July 2 
to Miriam M. Larck of that city. 


Stetson, Oberum Orrin, for more than 
twenty years document clerk in the Maine 
State Library, resigned his post on July 1. 


Tiemann, Edith, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1911-13, has left 
the circulation department of the New York 
Public Library, and became on Sept. I regis- 
trar of the Library School of the New York 
Public Library. 


Topp, Nancy, H., B.L.S. New York State 
Library School 1918, has joined the staff of 
the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh as first 
assistant in the Homewood branch. 


Turner, Elizabeth T., Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1916-17, has re- 
signed her place in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Public Library to become an assistant in the 
circulation department of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


Uncer, Nell, who recently went from Se- 
attle to Hood River, Ore., as county libra- 
rian, has tendered her resignation, and will 
return to her home city to engage in library 
work. 
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Van Eman, Edith K., Pratt 1913, has been 
appointed librarian of the Public Library at 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


Vonnotp, Mrs. Gladys Schummers, Pratt 
1915, resigned as librarian of the Fair Haven 
branch. New Haven Public Library, and has 
joined the staff of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 


VrooMan, Janet, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1016-17, has left 
her place in the Library for the Blind at the 
New York Public Library, and is now at her 
home in Kingston, N. Y. 


WaLiace, Edith, University of Washington 
Library 1918, has been appointed an 
assistant in the circulation department of the 
Public Library. 


School 


Seattle 


Water, Florence M., B.L.S. New York 
State Library School 1918, began her work in 
librarian in the Seattle 


June as technology 


Public Library. 


Warrick, Ruth E., Simmons 1917, and an 
assistant in the New York Public Library the 
past year, has accepted the position of cata- 
loger in the Wichita City Library and will 
begin work Sept. I. 


WENNERBLAD, Sonja, University of Wiscon- 
sin Library School 1917 and Cleveland Train- 
ing Class for Children’s Librarians 1917-18, 
will begin work in September as children’s 
librarian in the branch department of the 
Seattle Public Library. 


Wi ST, 
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Eva, Riverside 1914, has been ap- 
cataloger at the Lane Medical Li- 
Francisco, to begin Oct. I 


1 
} 


San 


Wuutcoms, Alice J., for three years li- 
brary cataloger in the U. 5S. National Mu- 
seum, Washington, D. C., resigned on April 
30 to accept the position of assistant cataloget 
at Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, 
N. H. 


Wiccin, Mary P., New York State Library 
School 1917, has been engaged as librarian 
of the Public Library at Danbury, Conn. 


Winstow, Mary E., Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1913-15, has been 
compelled by ill health to give up her position 
in the circulation department of the New 
York Public Library. 


Wricut. Ruth, Pratt 1903, librarian since 
1011 of the Normal School at Temple, Ariz- 
ona, has been made librarian of the Van Wert 
County Library, Ohio. 
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New England 
VERMONT 

Bennington. Helen B. Shattuck, librarian 
at the Billings Library, has received some 
war documents from the “Asile des Soldats 
Invalides Belges.”. Among them are envel- 
opes which contained letters smuggled from 
Belgian soldiers to their relatives, posters 
having to do with the soldiers and refugees, 
fac-similes of German notices published in 
Belgium, and copies of the Belgian paper, 
which no matter how many times it has been 
suppressed, is still appearing. Miss Shattuck 
has placed all of these articles on sale at the 
library and the proceeds will go to the Society 
for Belgian Relief Work. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Athol. The new Carnegie Library, built 
for almost three years and never occupied, 
was opened Sept. 9. The hours are to be 
from 2 p. m. to 9 p. m., with an additional 
two hours Saturday, from 10 to 12 a. m. 
The children’s rooms will not be open in the 
evening. The library has practically no new 
books, as was hoped for at the time of its 
opening. The money which would ordinarily 
go for that purpose has been used to defray 
the moving expenses, no money for which 
was provided by the town. The sum of $2000 
will be used by the town for the upkeep of 
the building. 


Boston. An excellent résumé of the Pub- 
lic Library situation, including both the at- 
tempted unionizing of employes and the re- 
cent investigation of the entire library system 
by a committee of library experts, was con- 
tributed to the Springfield Republican of 
Sept. 4 by its Boston correspondent. 


Lynn. The training class for library as- 
sistants opens Oct. 1, graduates of the city 
high schools as well as members of the senior 
classes being eligible. 


Lynn, The Wyoma Carnegie branch of 
the Lynn Public Library was formally dedi- 
cated and opened to the public Thursday 
evening, Sept. 19. The mayor of the city, 
the municipal council and the board of trus- 
tees of the library were present and took 
part in the exercises. 


CONNECTICUT 
South Manchester. When the new Free 
Library building is constructed it will occupy 
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the site at the junction of Forest and Main 
streets, where the old Keating homestead for- 
merly stood, tho it was the original inten- 
tion to have the new library building grouped 
with the school buildings on Recreation 
square. After the big school fire of October 
23, 1913, in which the South Manchester 
Free Library building was also burned, tem- 
porary quarters were established for the 1i- 
brary in the Eldridge home on Main street. 
This location has been found very convenient 
and the circulation of the library has greatly 
increased there. This matter of convenience 
no doubt has led Cheney Brothers, who are 
to pay for the cost of the building, to alter 
their former plans. Some months ago they 
purchased the Keating property and the old 
homestead, which was damaged by fire, has 
been razed. It is hardly possible that any- 
thing will be done in the matter of construct- 
ing the new library building until after the 
war. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 
Claverack. At the fair held in Memorial 
chapel in August for the benefit of the Free 
Library and Reading Room about $275 was 
realized. 


Endicott. The Endicott Free Library has 
moved to new quarters in a community house 
recently given the village by Mr. and Mrs. 
George F. Johnson. The library (about 7000 
volumes) occupies the lower floor. The upper 
floors contain four club rooms, a kitchen and 
an assembly room seating 150. These rooms 
are under the supervision and control of the 
library and are to be used by the people of 
the community and surrounding rural districts 
under the usual conditions. 


New York City. For the first time since its 
foundation, shortly after the American Revo- 
lutionary War, the Mechanics’ Institute Free 
Circulating Library, on West Forty-fourth 
street, closed for a period of two weeks in 
September. This was done to enable the li- 
brarian and his assistants to take their an- 
nual vacations. Owing to the shortage of 
help, it was found impossible to obtain sub- 
stitutes to relieve them in their work. 


New York City. At the request of Dr. John 
R. Mott, the library of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M C. A., including the 
“Bowne Historical Library,” has become a 
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division of the association’s bureau of records. 
This library contains the best of the ex- 
pressions, convictions, actions and experiences 
of association leaders for the past seventy 
years. It has sections for general reference 
works; for association publications; for 
official reports of conventions and confer- 
ences; for kindred organizations; also for the 
student, railroad, boys, physical, educational, 
religious and other departments of Association 
work. An effort is being made to secure and 
preserve here duplicate copies not only of 
books, but of all material, both past and 
present, that records the life and activity of 
the association. This includes reports of all 
conventions and conferences, printed and 
written matter, resolutions, programs, photos 
of men, of buildings and of activities, posters, 
bulletins, films, statistics, charts, and so on. 
NEW JERSEY 

Newark. The former president of Colom- 
bia, Dr. Carlon E. Restrepo, was an unex- 
pected visitor at the Colombian exhibit in 
the Public Library recently. The visitors 
were greatly pleased with the exhibit and in- 
dorsed the proposed plan to take it on tour 
after it closes in this city. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Corry. The new library on North Center 
street is finished and the work of removing 
the books from the former library room in 
the High School to the new location began 
Sept. 7. When the furniture and certain fix- 
tures are in place the library will be opened 
to the public. It is thought that eventually 
a lecture room will be arranged in the base- 
ment of the new building. Such a lecture 
room has been badly needed in this city for 
some time. 


Pittsburgh. The library of classical works 
which belonged to the late William S. Pel- 
letreau, brother of Helen E. Pelletreau, for 
many years president of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, has just come into the pos- 
session of the college, the gift of Mr. Pel- 
letreau’s niece, Mrs. John Biddle Clark of 
the class of '84. The announcement of this 
gift was made at commencement exercises 
of the college in June. The collection has 
300 volumes, embracing texts, translations, 
grammars of individual authors, indices, and 
critical works. Another gift to the college 
library has been announced. Dr. E. J. Bailey, 
recently elected to fill the place left vacant by 
the retirement of George W. Putnam as head 
of the English department, has given to the 
college a library of English literature of 500 
volumes, many of which are first editions 
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Dr. Bailey was professor of English litera- 
ture at Cornell. 


South Atlantic 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham. The Durham Colored Library 
has secured a charter from the state and has 
purchased the present site from John Mer- 
rick. In the purchase of the site Mr. Mer- 
rick donated $1000 to the library fund. After 
two years of struggle the colored library has 
now become one of the most valuable assets 


of the community. During the two year 
period 2000 volumes of good literature and 
reterence books have been accumulated. As 


the colored library does not participate in 
the Carnegie appropriation, an appeal has 
been issued to white and colored friends of 
the library to give assistance in raising the 
$825 borrowed, on personal security, in order 
to pay the full price of the much needed 
building. The library is the headquarters of 
the colored branch of the Red Cross, the club 
room of the embroidery, sewing and social 
clubs composed chiefly of girls who work in 
the tobacco factories and hosiery mills, and 
it is a rendezvous for the small children’s 
classes in story-telling and instruction in ex- 
pression of sympathy, friendship and helpful- 
ness. 
GEORGIA 

The bill to enlarge the duties of the State 
Library Commission and to appropriate $<000 
for the development of traveling libraries for 
the rural districts, has been killed in the legis- 
lature. 


East North Central 
OHIO 

Cleveland. The books in foreign languages 
in the main library have been transferred to 
the sociology division, and an additional as- 
sistant assigned to help in the work with 
foreigners. Under this arrangement it is 
hoped to be able to continue this important 
work with as much emphasis on Americaniza- 
tion as in the past and with the same helpful- 
ness to those whose only reading can be in 
foreign languages. 


Fremont. Birchard Library has completed 
its forty-third year of service, and at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the board of trustees 
reported a fund of $25,000 invested in Liberty 
Loan Bonds; a raise in the tax levy for li- 
brary purposes to .18 mill; and cost of main- 
tenance the past year $4,332. In compliance 
with the recommendation of the Association 
of Library Schools, the salaries of both li- 
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brarian and her first assistant were increased. 
A bequest of $2,000 for building purposes was 
received from the late Dr. M. Stamm, a for- 
mer trustee. A fresh inventory, after consid- 
erable weeding out of books, shows 13,000 
volumes on the shelves. Additions of the year 
Circulation has doubled, 42,436 
books circulating, of which 20,700 were 
juvenile. Posters for the alcoves were de- 
signed and made by pupils in the schools. 
The drive for soldiers’ books brought in sev- 
eral thousand volumes, and $600 for the sol- 
diers’ book fund. A Red Cross station was 
maintained at the library, the librarians acting 
as receivers. Even during the extremely cold 
weather of the winter, the library did not 
close for a single hour of its regular ten-hour 
a day schedule. The work of publicity in- 
cluded two large exhibits—a flower show, 
visited by over 600 citizens the first day; and 
an exhibit of rare bookplates. The museum, 
lodged in the open balcony, is one of the li- 
brary’s greatest assets and its displays are 
more and more co-ordinated with the work of 
the library below. 


number 1,752. 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis. The six months’ training 
class for service in the Indianapolis Public 
Library begins the first week in October. 
Half the work (236 lecture hours) is devoted 
to lectures and the preparation of assigned 
work, and the other half to required practice 
work in the various departments and branches 
of the library. 
MICHIGAN 
Evansville. “In spite of the limitations im- 
posed upon us by the purchasing power of the 
shrinking dollar we opened two new 
branches: at Howell, February 17, and in the 
Coliseum building, April 8,” writes Ethel F. 
McCollough in a summary of the fifth annual 
report of the Public Library. “The office was 
moved from the West Side library to the 
Coliseum branch, which has also been made 
the information center for all business and 
technical questions. The circulation gain of 
64,248 volumes over the previous year 
brought our total book issue up to 301,032 
volumes. Ninety-six thousand, two hundred 
forty-five volumes were issued thru the 
schools, an increase of 18,450 volumes over 
1916. This does not include 13,709 volumes 
circulated in Perry Township. The total 
number of card holders using the library is 
22,001. One of the most satisfactory achieve- 
ments of the year was the organization upon 
a definite working basis of the extension de- 
partment. Fundamental questions of policy 
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have been formulated, report blanks, esti- 
mates of time and cost and a fairly adequate 
system of book exchanges between the sta- 
tions worked out.” The total number of 
books in all branches at the close of the year 
was 41,724. Total receipts were $42,244.17, 
and expenditures $38,642.55. Staff salaries 
took $15,506.93, books $10,526.25, periodicals 
$1390.69, and binding $1887.13. The library 
has no central building but has six branches, 
three in separate buildings, 


East South Central 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville. The Lawson McGhee Library 
has received permission to establish a branch 
in the Moses School building, which will be 
open to the public every afternoon. 


Memphis. By arrangement with Cossitt Li- 
brary a branch has been opened in Rozelle 
school. The branch is for the use of all the 
people who live in that section of the city, 
and is not confined to families of school pu- 
pils. The salary of the permanent librarian 
will be paid, half from the school funds and 
half by Cossitt Library. Similar libraries are 
already established at Central High and 
Riverside schools. Later, other such libraries 
will be established in other schools, with the 
intention of thoroly covering the city with 
them. 


West North Central 
MINNESOTA 

St. Paul. The office of the J. J. Hill Ref- 
erence Library was moved July 29 from the 
Great Northern building to the new Public 
Library. 

IOWA 

Des Moines. A short course covering the 
elementary principles of library work will be 
given in the Public Library from Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 20. Instruction will be given by the 
heads of departments in the library, and 
others qualified, and supervised practice work 
will be given in all departments. Supple- 
menting this will be a course of lectures, not 
only on library topics but on literary, civic, 
and other subjects of general interest. Those 
completing the course will be eligible Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, for appointment to the staff of 
the Des Moines Public Library, tho no guar- 
antee of appointment is given. Instruction 
and practice will entail] the student’s presence 
at the library every week day, or a total of 
forty-two hours each week, the equivalent of 
the full working time of the staff. 
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MISSOURI 

Poplar Bluff. The Public Library suffered 
the loss of some of its 1918 funds when the 
city collector absconded last spring. Since 
the latter part of March the building has been 
open afternoons and evenings only. 

St. Joseph. The board of directors has 
decided to conduct a library apprentice class 
during the coming year beginning in October. 
Applicants for admission to the class must 
be between the ages of twenty and thirty-five 
years of age and must have completed a high 
school course or its equivalent. The entrance 
examination was held in June and covered 
the following subjects: history, literature, 
current events and one foreign language. 

St. Joseph. The Public Library has been 
suffering from the vandals who mutilate 
magazines and books. The mutilation of 
magazines is the more common offense. Not 

ago two girls were caught clipping a 
bound volume of Theater on the balcony at 
the central library, and were found to have 
best pages, leaving the vol- 

The girls are now denied 
library privileges and are even denied the 
right of coming into the library buildings. 
High school students tear pages from refer- 
ence books to save spending time at the li- 
brary to read them or the inconvenience of 
carrying the books home. It is practically 
impossible to keep a translation of the Latin 
texts used in the high schools. Students 
have been known to rip out whole chapters. 
Books are still stolen once in a while, but 
this offense is less frequent than in former 
years. 


clipped all the 


ume worthless. 


Shelbina. The Carnegie Public Library, 
completed last spring, is built of red brick and 
granite, and is centrally located in the rail- 
road station park. 


KANSAS 

Wichita. The tax levy of the City Library 
has been raised from $15,000 in 1918 to $17,- 
500 in 1919. Wichita is fast trying to make 
up for lost time as the following figures will 
In 1914, with rooms in the City Hall, 
only $3500. In 1915 and 1916 
minimum of $7500 was voted. 
In 1917 this was increased to $10,000, and 
in 1918 to $15,000. It was in 1915 that the 
present librarian, Julius Lucht, took charge 
of the library, and its rapid development since 
that year is largely due to his energy and suc- 


show. 
the levy was 
the Carnegie 
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cess in building up a service that ts reaching 
every element in the community. 


West South Central 


TEXAS 
Houston. A branch of the Public Library 
has been established in the Lubbock 
and will be open one afternoon a week. 


school 


OAEU 
With a view to the co- 
work of the five different 
Klamath county, State Li- 
brarian Cornelia Marvin met with local city 
and county officials in August and worked out 
a plan by which it is believed that a unifica- 
tion of systems may be effected. The County 
Library, in the Hot Springs addition, the City, 
High School 
school and rural school libraries are 
ated under different managements at 


Klamath 
ordination of 
library systems of 


Library, the Library, public 
all oper- 
present, 
with a duplication of work, and in many cases 
a duplication of books. As a result of the 
meeting, petitions have been prepared and are 
being circulated asking the county court to ap- 
point a commission of five members in which 
vested the complete powers of man- 
work here. 


will be 
agement of the entire library 
OREGON 

Portland. Mr. S. Benson, who gave to the 
city a very fine Polytechnic school, has de- 
cided to endow the school with a library. He 
has given the Library Association of Portiand 
$1000 for an initial purchase of books, and 
this will probably be added to from time to 
time as the necessity arises. It is hopyd to 
make this as fine a technical library as may be 
found on the Coast. 


Foreign 
SWITZERLAND 

Geneva. The library of the city and Uni- 
versity of Geneva having decided last year to 
form a collection of war archives, addressed 
a circular letter to the accredited diplomatic 
representatives resident in Geneva. This met 
with a prompt response and material began at 
once to accumulate. The collection is to con- 
sist of official documents, political and diplo- 
matic, of belligerent and neutral governments, 
and of such non-official material as has a dis- 
tinct historical value. Following the example 
of the libraries of Zurich, the library has also 
undertaken a union card catalog of the vari- 
ous Genevese libraries. 
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CuHILpREN, WorK WITH 

Says the Christian Science Monitor, in its 
library column: 

“Among the things which have been done 
for the children here and there, and of the 
nature of seed corn for other librarians, are 
these: One librarian has discovered for her- 
self, apparently, that the Bible stories always 
have a compelling interest for children, and 
writes of the ‘spellbound’ boys and girls about 
the story-teller’s chair as she talks about 
Joseph and his brothers, Elijah and _ the 
prophets of Baal, and Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego in the burning fiery furnace. 

“Another has had a guessing contest of 
famous sayings in war time. One can imagine 
the enthusiasm. ‘Who said—?’ ‘Who said—?’ 
down thru the year, until ‘Who said—“We 
are here, Lafayette!’” is reached with no end 
in sight. And trust the children not to leave 
the matter there, but to prepare themselves 
for future contests by keeping a sharp look- 
out for great sayings in this their own day 
when grand words are being uttered and 
splendid deeds done; and so all unconsciously 
benefiting from the opportunity to decide for 
themselves as to the qualities that go to make 
a saying great. 

“Still another, mindful of the right of the 
children to an understanding of other lands 
and peoples than their own, bethought herself 
of the ‘Little cousin’ series, and organized a 
friendly computition of memory, as to the 
surroundings and ways of other children all 
over the world, a sure aid to the enlargement 
of brotherly ideals in the minds of the chil- 
drer participating.” 

Library work with children. Memoranda 
received by the library development commit- 
tee [of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom], as bases for discussion. 
Lib. Assn. Ree., March, 1918. p. 64-76. 

In Memorandum I, L. Stanley Jast em- 
phasizes the child’s need of a library as a 
place in which to become a reader as dis- 
tinguished from a place which is merely a 
shelter or play-room. He offers the follow- 
ing outline of conditions of effective work: 
(a) The open shelf is the only sound basis 
of work with children. (6) The room must 
have comfortable chairs and tables, book 
shelves within easy reach, a few pictures. 


LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of development in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature. Material printed in this department is cumulated 
each year in the “American Library Annual.” 


In short, a tasteful, “intimate” restful room. 
(c) The person in charge must be one who 
understands books and children, one who 
will establish pleasant personal relationship 
with the children, and make them feel the 
room to be their own. (d) The use of the 
room must be so planned that the discip- 
line question resolves itself; e. g. there shall 
be no more children in the room than 
can use it comfortably; the librarian shall 
not be expected to issue books for home- 
reading at the same time that she is seeking 
to introduce the book to the future reader. 
The selection of books and editions for 
children is discussed in Memorandum II by 
H. G. T. Cannons, who quotes largely from 
the Manual of Library Economy of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and gives lists of 
helps to the selection of books for children. 
Miss Kate E. Jones contrioutes in Mem- 
orandum III an account of the work with pic- 
ture collections of the Cardiff Libraries. 
Collections of mounted pictures are cir- 
culated largely among teachers and students; 
and special picture-talks are given by the 
teacher or librarian on, for example, history 
and travel, the children afterwards writing 
compositions on what they have seen. 


CLASSIFICATION. See SUBJECT HEADINGS. 


RooF READING-ROOMS 
The roof reading-rooms of certain of the 

New York Public Library branches are de- 

scribed in Branch Library News for June. 

In the plans of the Rivington Street branch 
(a Carnegie building opened to the public 
June 10, 1905) was incorporated a new feature 
in library construction,—an open air reading- 
room, or “library roof garden,” as it was 
then called. It is believed that this roof 
reading-room was the first of its kind in the 
United States, or at least the first to be in- 
cluded in the plans of a new building. It is 
not unlikely, however, that out-of-door read- 
ing-rooms of some sort had been tried pre- 
viously by other libraries. 

This experiment proved so successful that 
similar use of the roof was provided for in 
the new buildings of the Columbus, St. 
Gabriel’s Park, Hamilton Fish Park, and 
Seward Park branches, which were opened 
during 1908 and 1909. The open air reading- 
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rooms on the roofs of the Rivington Street, 
Hamilton Fish Park, and Seward Park 
branches have been popular and have seemed 
to meet a real need of the neighborhoods. 
However, those located on the St. Gabriel’s 
Park branch, at 303 East 36th street, and on 
the Columbus branch, Tenth Avenue near 
51st street, were not used sufficiently to war- 
rant the expense of their maintenance and so 
have not been opened for the past five or six 
years. 

The three roof reading-rooms now in active 
use are all located on the lower East Side, 
and are open from about the middle of June 
until the middle or latter part of September, 
the exact limits of this period depending 
largely upon weather conditions. The space 
on the roof devoted to this purpose varies 
from 700 to 1300 square feet, and the rooms 
are open on three sides and protected from 
sun and rain by heavy awnings. High iron 
railings at the edges provide ample safety, 
but do not cut off the striking views over 
wide stretches of roofs with tall buildings in 
the distance and an occasional glimpse of the 
East River and its bridges. Flowering plants 
in long boxes lend color to the brick walls 
and iron barriers. 

These readingsrooms are connected by 
broad stairways with the top floor of the 
building, and while no permanent stock of 
reading matter is kept on the roof, books and 
periodicals may be brought up from other 
parts of the building. At the tables on each 
roof from fifty to seventy-five persons may 
be accommodated at a time. During the sea- 
son, the three open air rooms are used by 
approximately 30,000 persons. In addition to 
their ordinary use as reading-rooms, meetings 
of neighborhood organizations are held there, 
and story hours for the children. 

Both grown-ups and children, who live in 
the vicinity of the three branches named, 
have already learned that on these breezy 
roof-tops they find welcome places of refuge 
from sweltering streets and houses and are 
able during the most sultry hours of day or 
evening to read in comparative comfort and 
quiet, 


ScHoots—Co-oPERATION WITH 

Library and high school—democratic agen- 
cies. Bessie Sargeant Smith. Pub. Libs., 
Feb., 1918. p. 64-66. 

Co-operation and co-ordination as a saving 
power is the order of the day. This is in- 
creasingly true in the schools where teachers 
of English and teachers of history are re- 
lating their subjects by means of debates and 
the requirements of English composition. The 
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public library, too, is working toward co- 
ordination. 

Thus we have two great forces working 
toward the same end, the attainment of social 
usefulness thru the book. But much loss of 
effort could be prevented, and a considerable 
economy effected, if school and library would 
work together, 

This is most true in relation to the use 
of reference material. For example, almost 
all schools must have one encyclopedia avail- 
able, but distances from the school to the li- 
brary are usually so slight that all can go to 
the library for such a purpose; biographies 
and current magazines, which usually have 
the best material on debate themes, are 
much better found in the reading room of 
a library than in a corner of a school, and the 
money saved can be devoted to work dis- 
tinctly belonging to the school. 

Then for introducing the student 
writers of the best current fiction, much 
money could be saved if the school would 
use the town library, which can supply more 
than a school needs to have and moreover 
can borrow from libraries in large cities 
nearby. 

The economies would not all be on the side 
of the school, for if the librarian knew bet- 
ter the requirements and equipment of the 
schools nearby, many a title would be left off 
the library shelves. 

Furtherance of 
would be the next result 
operation, for both the public 
public library have always aimed to 
the needs of a democratic community. 

The experiences of a city library and a 
city high school are easily adapted to a 
town where there has been no understanding 
or effort toward co-ordination of these insti- 
tutions. The librarian must first of all be 
willing to go more than two-thirds of the 
way to extend the hand of understanding 
toward the teacher and pupil, and in some 
way should cement the bond, for if not, the 
library will some day be in the rear of the 
guard of the forward moving agencies for 
education. 

One librarian in the Far West has set aside 
a spot in the library where are gathered to- 
gether books suitable to the high school pupil, 
books for recreational reading as well as 
books assigned by the teacher to be read. 
This spot the librarian wishes the high school 
pupils to feel is their special property and it 
may be the birthplace of a flourishing high 
school library. 

Even in cases where a school library has 
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been established and no connection made 
with the public library there are many ways 
for the librarian to find out the needs and 
desires of the school. The public librarian 
should never lose sight of the goal, the estab- 
lishment of a mutual understanding with the 
teacher. When the school library has been 
established in the school building the public 
librarian should keep herself in close touch 
with the teacher and pupils by mutual help 
and service. 


SHAKESPEARE. See SUBJECT HEADINGS. 


SuBJECT HEADINGS 

A model set of subject headings and cross 
references, to be used under names of coun- 
tries and Australian states in the catalogs of 
the Public Library of New South Wales, also 
one for use under the heading “Shakespeare,” 
has been printed and issued by the library. 

The principles under which subject en- 
tries are placed under names of countries 
rather than under subjects subdivided 
geographically are as follows :— 

1. When the name of a country is used as 
a subject heading the subject is that country 
as a social entity and not a geographical di- 
vision, e. g., Fine Arts is a subdivision under 
the country, because it refers to the fine arts 
of the people of the country, whereas Bot- 
any is not a subdivision under the country, 
because it refers to the country as a 
geographical division. 

2. The subdivision under the name of the 
country will deal only with general subjects as 
applied to that country. The subdivisions of 
these subjects must go under the specific 
heading in the general alphabet, ¢. g., England. 
—Fine Arts will cover general works on fine 
arts in England, but a work on Gothic Archi- 
tecture in England will go under both Gothic 
Architecture and English Architecture, but not 
under England.—Fine Arts. 

The phrase used in references to a sub- 
ject heading in the general alphabet divided 
By Country and State means that apart from 
other subdivisions of that subject in the gen- 
eral alphabet it is also subdivided by the 
names of countries and Australian states. 

The headings therefore used under country 
are: Antiquities; Architecture; Archives; 
Army and military defences; Bibliography, 
Biography and genealogy; Boundaries; Civil 
service; Colonies and dependencies; Com- 
merce, industries and resources; Constitution 
and government; Courts; Directories; Early 
voyages and coastal explorations; Elections; 
Emigration and immigration; Exploration; 
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Finance; Fine arts; Foreign relations; His- 
tory and colonization; Maps and surveys; 
Navy; Public lands; Public works; Religion 
and religious history; Social life, manners, 
customs, national characteristics; Statistics 
(general and vital). 

The cross-references are well illustrated 
and annotated. 

Works under the heading “Sheakespeare, 
William,” are to to be arranged as follows: 
Collected works, arranged chronologically, 
with translation in alphabetical order of lan- 
guage; groups of plays with works about these 
groups put with the works on Shakespeare 
in the subject arrangement that takes up the 
larger part of the outline; separate plays, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, with editions arranged 
chronologically ; Poems, arranged chronologi- 
cally without separating the sonnets; separate 
poems, arranged alphabetically with editions 
arranged chronologically. Attributed works, 
collections arranged alphabetically, then each 
work alphabetically and chronologically; Se- 
lections, quotations, etc. The headings for the 
subject arrangement are, first, General, then 
Acting and representation, Authorship, Bibli- 
ography, Biography, Characters, Chronology, 
Costume and _ illustrations, Criticism, En- 
vironment, Folklore and mythology, Lan- 
guage, pronunciation and versification, Learn- 
ing, Miscellanea, Music, Natural history, 
Periodicals, Plots and sources, Portraits and 
autographs, Religion and ethics, Study and 
appreciation, Supernatural, Tales, Technique, 
Textual criticism and forgeries, Translators 
and editors, Wit and humour. Many cross 
references are also supplied for use with 
these headings. 


Bibliographical Hotes 


The New York Tribune prints each day on 
its editorial page a short list of “war names 
in the news,” with pronunciation indicated. 


In “Fuel facts,” issued Aug. 1, the U. S. 
Fue! Administration reviews the whole fuel 
problem and gives much interesting and valu- 
able data on the subject. 


The Library Messenger of the Missouri 
Library Commission is not so very new, but 
it is new to us. The two copies sent us 
(March-April, May-July) are full of inter- 
esting items and suggestions and we recom- 
mend that all commissions and others inter- 
ested in bulletin-making subscribe regularly. 
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The Atlas Portland Cement Co., 30 Broad 
street, New York City, will be glad to send 
to any camp or hospital library its excellent 
pamphlet publications on concrete and its uses. 


The Metropolitan Trust Co. (60 Wall 
Street, New York City) has just issued a 
very useful booklet which will be sent gratis 
on request as long as the edition holds out. 
It is written by Irwin G. Jennings and is 
called “Government financing.” 


The war map of Western Europe, mounted 
on cloth and published by Nelson Doubleday 
(Oyster Bay, N. Y. Price $2) is recom- 
mended by the Missouri Library Commission. 
A 21I-page index locates some 7000 cities and 
towns frequently referred to in the papers. 


The Maine Library Bulletin for July has 
some twenty pages of material on the history 
f the American flag, including the stories of 
the flag of the Bon Homme Richard, the flag 
inspired the writing of the “Star 
banner,” and “Old Glory,” the 
possession of Captain William 


which 
spangled 
treasured 
Driver. 

The Lake View Woman’s Club of Chicago 
has recently published a book called “Balanced 
meals, with recipes.” The entire proceeds are 
used for the benefit of the club’s Friendly 
Fund for Aid of the Blind, which lends money 
without interest to the deserving blind, trained 
for self-support, but prevented by lack of 
money. The book is now being done into 
Braille. 

A “Report of preliminary tests in reading” 
by Samuel P. Hayes, director of psychological 
research of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Instruction of the Blind, has been pub- 
lished by the institution. The paper is the 
report of a first attempt to adopt a standard 
reading test to blind pupils, and will be fol- 
lowed by reports on other reading tests and 
the results obtained from them. 


In a leaflet “The Pan-American Union” the 
union describes its origin and purposes, the 
facilities and working of its library, and other 
points of its equipment at the headquarters 
in Washington. This leaflet and a list of 
other publications issued by‘ the union will be 
sent upon request. The more recent are, 
“Foreign commerce of Argentina for 1916,” 
“Argentine Republic,” “Commerce of Brazil 
for 1916,” and “Brazil, the extraordinary.” 


The public health section of the Council of 
Organizations for War Service located in 
New York City, has just issued a public 
health manual which is designed to meet the 
needs of women who are doing patriotic 
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work. The manual explains the facilities for 
care of the sick which are open to the public 
in New York City and the laws governing 
health matters. It is distributed at cost, and 
may be had by application to the office of the 
council, 4 East 39th street. 


In “Americanization as a war measure” the 
Federal Bureau of Education has published 
(Bulletin, 1918, No. 18) the report of the 
conference called by the Secretary of the 
Interior in Washington last May. There were 
in attendance governors of a number of states, 
members of the national and state Councils 
of Defense, representatives of chambers of 
commerce, trade and other associations, and 
various industries, and notable educators, and 
the pamphlet prints in full the addresses 
made. 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh issued 


several publications for the N. E. A. meeting 
in Pittsburgh last July. These consisted of 
selected lists for each of the first eight 
grades, two high school lists—‘Interesting 


people” and “At the front with our allies”’— 
a reprint of Miss Elisa May Willard’s “What 
a public library finds to do,” and a prelim- 
inary edition of a handbook entitled “The 
Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh” which will be published in 
complete form some time in the near future. 


The Council of the Royal Irish Academy of 


Dublin acquired from the publisher some 
years ago the Archiv fiir Celtische Le-xi- 
cographi edited by Whitley Stokes and 


Kuno Meyer, for use in the compilation of 
their Irish Dictionary. The Council now 
offers the complete set of subscribers to the 
Academy’s “Dictionary of the Irish language” 
and to others interested in Celtic studies, at 
the greatly reduced price of one guinea. It 
contains many original documents published 
xowhere else, which are indispensable to stu- 
dents both of Irish and of Welsh. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 


CHILDREN 


Books for boys and girls. Bull. of the Lib. of 
Hawaii, Sept., 1918. 16 p. 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
BroGRAPHy 
Biographies, correspondances, mémoires Ile 
yartie: Charles de Bourbon—Louis XI de France. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. p. 81-160. (Cata- 


logue no. 436.) 


CHILD WELFARE 
Child welfare in war time: 
raphy Bull. Russell Sage Found. L., 
3 (No. 30.) 


a selected bibliog- 
Aug., 1918. 


WORK 
Literature on the war-time work of the churches. 
Fed Council Bull., Mar., 1918. p. 18 
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Directories 

Libr of Congress. List of special directories 
[purely business or trade directories omitted]. Feb. 
20, 1918. 3 typew. p. 15 c. (Obtained only thru 
P. A. I. &.) 

Evropean War 

Smith, Robert L., comp. Some a ee of 
the European War and its causes. Bull. of Bibdl., 
July-Sept., 1918. p. 49-52. 

Foop 

Foou control. (In U. S.—Supt. of Docs. Labor. 
Mar., 1918. p. 8-12. Price list 33. 5. ed. 

Gases—IN WARFARE 

Haferkorn, Henry E., and Neumann, Felix, comps. 
Poisonous gas in warfare: application, prevention 
defense, and medical treatment; a short, annotated 
bibliography of gases and kindred devices applied 
in the present war. Part 2. Washington Bar- 
racks, D. C.: Engineer School, U. S. Army. 14 p. 
25 

Geocrapny, Literary 

‘ Hawley, Edith J. Roswell. Bibliography of liter- 
ary geography Part II. Bull. of Bibdl., July- 
Sept., 1918. p. 58-60. 

GovERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

Library of Congress. List of references on gov- 
ernment ownership and control in relation to their 
influence on business, politics, and social life. 
6 typew. p. joc. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

Hoses 

Hogs. (In U. S.—Supt. of Docs. Animal in- 
dustry. Apr., 1918 p. 12-13. Price list 38. 
to. ed.) 

Gawne, B. Y., comp. Selective list of articles on 
the housing problem in the United States in the 
California State Library. 1917. 33. typew. p. 
$1.65. (Obtained only thru P. A. L. S.) 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 

Library of Congress. List of references on Ger- 
man industrial organization. Mar. 15, 1918. 3 
type®. p. 15 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

INSURANCE 

Insurance. (In U. S.—Supt. of Docs. Labor. 

Mar., 1918. p. 16-17. Price list 33. 5. ed.) 
LaBor 

United States.—Supt. of Docs. Labor: child 
labor, cost of living, food control, employers’ lia- 
bility, insurance, wages, women wage earners, 
strikes. Mar., 1918. 27 p. (Price list 33. 5. ed.) 

MILK 

Milk. (In U. S.—Supt. of Docs. Animal in- 
Coe. Apr., 1918. p. 15-17. Price list 38. 10. 
ed.) 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

Johnsen, Julia E. Selected articles on municipal 
ownership. H. W. Wilson Co. 18 p. bibl. $1.50. 
(Debaters’ handbook series.) 

Stevens, D. L. Bibliography of municipal utility 
regulation and municipal ownership. Harvard 
Univ. Press. 410 p. $4. (Harvard business studies. 
vol. 4.) 

Parer 

Stockbridge, H. E. Government paper bibliog- 
raphy: United States government ouiiinetions per- 
taining to pulp and paper. Paper, May 22, 1918. 
p. 38, 40. 


The Open Round Table 


THE NUISANCE OF UNSOLICITED BOOKS ON 
APPROVAL 
Editor Library Journal: 

The Journat for July 1918 contains an ed- 
itorial about sending books on approval with- 
out request. I am very glad you have given 
utterance to the feeling of so many of us 
about this troublesome custom. But will you 
pardon me if I suggest that to send back par- 
cels at sender’s expense, as you suggest, is 
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likely to be a boomerang? If sent by express 
to be paid by receiver (about the only way 
of making him pay), receiver has the right 
to refuse to accept, and in that case, the par- 
cel is returned to shipper, who must pay 
both ways. I know, for I once tried send- 
ing back a book without waiting to write 
about it, and I had to pay as described. It 
may be that you can serve advance notice, 
in some way, but that should be made clear, 
or others may be caught as I was. 
S. M. Jacosus, Librarian. 

Pomona, California. 

A “NEW” BOOK THAT WAS FIRST “MAD! 
IN GERMANY” 
Editor Library Journal: 

A circular received recently from the 
Architectural Book Publishing Company, 
New York City, advertises “Lessons on 
form,” by A. Blunck as a “just published” 
book. 

I find that the library has already an earlier 
edition, purchased in 1905, with this added 
information on the title-page: “Written and 
drawn at special request of the Prussian Min- 
istry of Commerce and Industry, translated 
from the German by David O’Conor.” 

As I have written the publishers to find out 
in what ways this new edition differs from 
the old, and have received no response to the 
inquiry, it will be of interest for librarians 
to know what may be gleaned from the circu- 
lar. The pagination of the two inside pages 
agrees exactly with the earlier edition, but 
there is one change which surely brings the 
hook right up-to-date. Page 66 contains five 
lines of “artificial forms.” The first two are 
identical with the earlier edition, while the 
third, fourth and fifth are now made to read 
as follows: 

Old version: New version: 

(3) Furst Konig Red Cross 

(4) Kaiser Wilson 

(5) Berlin . 99 Pershing 

That fifth line looks as tho the book might 
have been first published in 1899. Why not 
put the date after Pershing? “Pershing in 
Berlin 1919”!!! 

Harotp T. Doucuerty, Librarian. 


Newton Free Library, 
Newton, Mass. 


Library Calendar 


Oct. 9-11. Wisconsin Library Association, 
Annual meeting, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 17-18. Joint meeting, Indiana Library 
Association and Indiana Library Trustees 
Association, Indianapolis. 

Oct. 23-25. Missouri Library Association. 
Annual meeting, Kansas City, Mo. 
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VIEW OF INTERMEDIATE FLOOR IN MAIN STACK ROOM 


ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The bookstack is 8 tiers high and arranged for future horizontal extension. 
Present capacity, 135,936 volumes, future capacity when complete, 339,840 volumes. 

The gray iron uprights supporting a superimposed load of 8 tiers are made 
open to permit circulation of light and air; they are compact and without hollow 
spaces; the ends of the shelves are only 7/16 inches apart, so that the maximum 
amount of room is available for the books. 


The oversized stationary bottom shelves extend over and protect the ventilating 
deck slits, thus preventing objects dropping through and also providing accommo- 
dation for deep books. 

Snead Open Bar Shelves are used throughout; they are noted for their light- 
ness, strength, perfect adjustability and preservation of the books through moderate 
ventilation. 

The deck floors are of blue-white Vermont marble, which is bright, handsome in 
appearance, and provides a good walking surface. 


NOTICE 
Our entire energies are now devoted to Winning the War. Meanwhile we do 
not solicit any new stack contracts, but advise the reservation of such orders until 
the end of the war, at which time there may be an industrial depression which your 
orders would assist in alleviating. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


(FOUNDED 1849) 
92 Pine Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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London: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 


Bedtord Strand = 2 West 45th St. 
a “. Just west of 6th Ave 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


' With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Menthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Beoks (“* Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) pest free. 


140 Strand, W. c. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Cotes: UNICORM and A. B. C. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allews the zine te open fiat 
Will held one biek or e number of thin magazines 
Made ia all sizes and styles of binding 
Wo. G. Jonnston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief " and the old numbers look as good as “the new” 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely, 

General Secretary. 
A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRO 
THE ver 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Bick Magazine Binders 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its - re cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
reinforced 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZIC KA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md 
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FINE INKS andADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing !nk 
Taurine Mucilage 
Pheto Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
iquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the HI INKS and 
ADHESIVES. They will be a revelation 
to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and witha] so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Higgins’ 


271 Ninth St. 


Gllege Libraries 


T is possible here to name 
only a very few of the many 
colleges and universities 
whose libraries are users of ART 
METAL: 
Harvard University 
fale University 
Columbia University 
University of California 
University of Chicago 
University of Pennsylvania 
Mr. Holyoke College 
Wellesley College 
Vassar College 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO 

JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 

of Stee! i487 
Branch Othces and Agents 


tn all principal comes 


Steel Office Furniture, Safes and Files 


Our New 
Catalogues 


Now Ready 


Catalogue of School and College 
Text Books 


Catalogue of the Best Out-of- 
Door Books 
Catalogue of Popular-Priced Re- 


prints of novels and War 
Books 


These are useful lists for librarians 


Sent on request. 


The Baker & Taylor Company 


354 Fourth Ave., at 26th St. 
New York 


E make Library Bookbinding a 

Specialty and supervise all our 
work. 

Our thirty years experience in all 


branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 


Send us 2 vols. 12mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers 
& Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 


and value to Libraries. 


Domestic 


AMERICANA 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


Clark, Arthur H. Ca, Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
War, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


McClurg, A. G & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & 
Stationers, Retail, Wabash Ave.; Whole. 
sale, 330, 352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Penna. Natural 
History, Americana, Old Medical. 


McGirr’s State House Boo aa S. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia. Americana, early legal, etc. Books, 
Prints, Autographs. 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


Morris, The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, 


McVey, John Joseph, « Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, Winters, Science, ecology. 


Rosenoach Ca, 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, English Literature Mss., Early Print- 
ing. 

Schulte, Theo. B-, 82-8 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Americana, General Literature, Theology. 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Library 
Agents, s W. asth St., New York City; a4 Bed- 
ford St., Strand, London. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 
Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 


cana. 


ANTIQUE 
Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhuncer, Out-of-print 
Books a specialty. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


E. Weyhe, 708 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Architecture, Fine and Applied Arts, Prints. 


GENERAL ANB WHOLESALE 


Aldine Book Co., 25 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, New York. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co-, Rochester, N. Y. 


State House Book Shop, aa: S. Fifth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 151 W. asth St., N. Y. Scientific 


books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers 
of Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., 
New York. 


— F. C. Co., Inc., 29-35 West 3and St., New 
ork. 


G. E. & Co., 1SI-188 West asth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


Anderson, John R., 41 W. sth St.. New York. 


LAW BOOKS 


Cadmus Book Shop, 1so W. 34th St., New York City. 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Caspar, C. N., 43: E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Clarke, Charles W. Co., 128 W. 23rd St., New York. 


=e A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 
o. 


Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back Files of 
periodicals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers. 


Wilson, The H. W., Co., New York City. Sets and 
odd numbers bought and sold. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Beqgmee, Charies Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New 
ork. 


Humphrey, G. P., 6s Spring St., Rovhester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PUBLISHERS 


P. Sons, Publishers, West 4sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


REMAINDERS 


Huston, A. J., o2 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


Lauriat, Chas. E. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets, 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. a7th St., New York. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave. New 
York. American and English Remainders. 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


ENGLISH 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng- 
land. Scarce, Fine and General. 


Dulau & Co-, Ltd., 37 Soho Square, London, W. 
Natural History and Scientific. 


Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, Lon- 
don, W., England. 


Russian and Yiddish 


Books supplied by us to most of 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 
Yiddish books in America. 


Catalogues and all infermation 
gladly furnished 


MAX N. MAISEL :: Bookseller 


Publisher and Importer 424 Grand St, New York 


Ellis, Messra, 2 New Bond St., London, Eng. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., London. 
‘and New, Every Subject. 22 Dif- 
ferent Catalogues Mailed Free. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All subjects. 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office & Book 
Store, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., England. Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
Americana, Researches made. 


Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. 
Fine Standard Books, Remainders. 


Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., Lon- 
= E. C. Theology, second-hand and remain- 
ers. 


Maggs Bros., tog Strand, London, Eng. Specialists 
in Rare Books, Library Editions, Prnte and 
Autographs, 


Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South Kensington 
London. Second-hand and Rare Books. All 
Branches, Catalogs mailed regularly. State re- 
quirements. 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, Eng. 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall Circula Library, 
Ex-Library and Second-hand Books, 186 Strand, 


London. 


Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 
England Agents for American Institutions. 


FRENCH 
Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
rance. 
Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, 
France. 


MOLLAND 
am, E, J., Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, 
olland. 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 


MEXICAN 


Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico, All books 
printed in Mexico or about Mexico. 


SCOTCH 
Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


F ameter FAA TT AT 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants." We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders, 
New Catalogues just issued. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave., 33 New York, N.Y. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


ICE& LYNCH, INC., Cus- 

tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general 
merchandise, both import and 
export, given careful attention. 


Librarians! Are you looking for new positions? 
Then write to us. Do you need assistants for 
either temporary or permanent positions? If so, 
let us aid you, This service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 


A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard. 
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F.C. STECHERT, Pres. OUR SPECIALTY 4-4-STECHERT, Se. & Treas. 3 


Anything and Everything Publisht 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS WRITES: ‘‘/ am glad to tell you that we 2 
have found your library service very satisfactory indeed, particularly in the prompt- ’ 
ness with which orders are filled and shipped. This is a matter of the greatest ; 
; importance to us and makes us appreciate more fully the work you are doing.’’ 


MAY WE NOT DO THE SAME FOR YOU? 
IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


When writing BE SURE to address: 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc., 29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 


Branches :—LONDON, PARIS, ROME, MADRID 


2000000000 


QUALITY, PROMPT SERVICE 


We appreciate new customers, because they are old customers 
in the making. 


Give our Magazine Holders a trial. You will like them. 


Library Bookbinders  ::  :: Lansing, Mich. 


Doky ot Ted Fu 
_In connection with our well established School Book business many good second-hand and new books 
of interest to Libraries come into our possession. Visitors could spend a profitable hour looking over 


our stock and bargain tables. Send us your lists of books wanted. Our stock of books for supplementary 
work is especially large. Send for our Bargain Catalogue “How to Enlarge Your Library at Little Cost.” 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC., Successors to Hinds & Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St.. NEW YORK CITY 


NOW READY 
33.00 net 


A much needed bibliography for 
every Public Library, particularly 
this year in view of the many price } 
changes in publishers’ catalogs. 
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to 


Binders and Binderies: Book Stack and Library Equipment: 
“hiv Art Metal Construction Co. ........... II 
Chivers Bock Binding Co. .....-...-. Library 
Gaylord Bros. Snead & Co 
Johnston (Wm. G.) & Co. 10 
National Library Bindery Co. ....... 3 | Brokers (Custom House): 

Rademaekers (W. H.) & Son ....... II 

Dealers Who Issue Catalogs: «12-13 

Wagenvoord & Co. 14 Classified 

Booksellers: Higgins (Chas. M.) & Co. .........0.. II 
Bonnier (Albert) Publishing House.... 13 | Library Supplies: 

Bowker (R. R.) Co. .....-.0. +2000) 8, 14 Classified Directory of..... 3rd Cover Page 

Malkan, Henry .......... 4th Cover Page Publishers: 

McClurg (A. C.) & Co. ..........2.5. 16 Société d’Exportation des Editions 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons .............. 10 cc I 

Quaritch, Bernard 16 | Schools: 

Sargent, Porter FE. 15 American Library Assn. ....2d Cover Page 

Schulte’s Book Store ...... wi apatite 13 New York School of Filing .......... 15 

Ca. 10 Riverside Library Service School ..... 4 

University of Chicago Press ......... Hammond Typewriter Co. ............ 


SARGENT’S HANDBOOKS 


American Private Schools 
A Guide Book for Parents 


Describes critically and _ intimately 
schools of all classes. Reviews Litera- 
| ture, Progress, War Activities of Edu- | 
cation in U. S. and England, Experi- 
mental, Modern, Country Day, Military, 
Music, Art, Technical Schools, etc. 

4th Edition, 722 pp., Round Corners, 
a | Silk Cloth, Maps and Illustrations, $2.50 


HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 


Entertainingly Descriptive of Town 
and Country Along the Routes of Auto- 
mobile Travel. The only book on New 
England as a whole. 
896 pp., Maps and Illustrations, Round 

Corners, Crimson Leather, $3.00 


FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


AsouT 12% of our students 
are librarians or women with 
library training. 

We have some interesting re- 
cords of what has been accomplish- 
ed for students of this variety. 

Instruction in day and evening 
classes and by correspondence. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
Singer Building :: New York 
OR 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
: OF FILING :: : 
910 ‘Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 
Little Building :: Boston, Mass. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
For Sale at All Book Stores. 
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“I visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, “Your 
United States,” by Arnold 
Bennett. 


OUR LI DEPARTMENT 
with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock 
of books of all publishers, combine to make a library service of 
unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accur- 
ately by us, and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence 
from librarians not acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


B ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
demand them. 

Bernard Quaritcm acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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A Classified Directory of Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N, Y. 


‘CROSS INDBXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


BINDING 


Brabant & Valters Book Bin Co., 3827 East 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, “ae 


Book W. North Ave., 
icago, Ill. 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, Il. 


George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Makers 


of “Y. & E.” 


INDEX CARDS. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y, 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. ~ 


The Gem Binder 65 West Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Keystone Binder, for News- 
papers and Weeklies. “Seld-plercing; patented. 


The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., SpringfieldpMass. 


H. R. Haptting Co, Springfield, Mass. 


W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New Yook and Chicago. 


BOOKSELLERSIWITH SPECIAL LIBBAR 


Huntting (H. R.) Co. Springfield, Mass. 


Leary, Stuart & Co, (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, Sas 


Francisco. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, vol- 


umes and back numbers. 


H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 


STERBOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 
MATERIAL 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
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REMAINDERS 


BERT of A New Version by Robert H. Hobart 
Cust. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. London, 1910. deg 03-75 


| FAIRHOLT, F. W. The Dramatic Works of John Lilly. With Notes and some 
Account of his Life and Writings. 2 vols., tamo, cloth. London,, 1892. 


Biagi. Many illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. London, 1 $x. 


DE FORNARO, CARLO. Carranza and Mexico. 1amo, cloth. eet Y., 1915.....80.75 
FREEMAN, A. M. Thomas Love Peacock Portrait. 8vo, cloth. N. Y., 1911...81.05 
PERCY. The Life of Lawrence t2mo, cloth. London,, 


JOHNSTON, SIR HARRY H. The ac - the New World. Many illustrations. 
Sm. 4to, cloth, (1910). 

London, 188s. 


| E. L. Scenes and Characters of the Middle Illustrated. cloth. 
Ages. 8v0, 


| ANSON, W. V. The Life of Admiral Lord Anson, the Father of the British Navy, 

1697-1762. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. London, 1912. Oz.10 
QUEEN — The Letters of. A Selection from ee Majesty’ 

dence years 1837-1861. Edited by A. C. 

Morale 3 vols., tamo, cloth, London, 1908. 

i BUTTERMAN, ADELINE M. William Blake, Mystic. A Study, 

Young's Night Thoughts: Nights I and II, with illustrations by William Blake. 
Sm. 4to boards, cloth back. London, 61.65 
ZOLA’S FAMOUS MASTERPIECES. The Fat and the Thin; The Joy of Life; 

| os s Transgression; His Masterpiece; The Dramshop. 5 vols., cloth. 


| INFORMATION ON ABOVE ITEMS OR OTHERS WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
SAMPLE VOLUMES WILLINGLY SUBMITTED 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW: AND OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York’s Largest 42 Broadway and 55 New Street 
Bookstore . New York City 
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BICKLEY, FRANCIS. The Life of Matthew Prior. Portrait. 8vo, cloth. London, ae 
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